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» Manure. —Of so much importance, in the estiniation.of intel. | 
ligent Agriculturists, has the subject of mantires become, that we | 
donot hesitate to deyote a large space in the present number of | 
the Farmer to articles from various sources in relation to it. | 
Those directly engaged in cultivating the soil, who read as well as 
profess to believe in the importance ‘of agricultural books and | 
publications, and reason upon what tliey read and sce, will readily | 
perceive and appreciate the advantages possessed, though unin. | 
proved by those in the immediate vicinity of darge cities. Here. | 
tofore little attention has beei given to the subject, except the. | 
ihere removal, to get it out of the-way. and tle sale to defray, in | 
part, the expense of removal of street and stable manure. The | 
most valuable materials have been wholly overlooked, and thrown 
away. It is hoped however, that the necessary investigations 
have been made, which will lead those, who are so much interest- 
edin the health, economy, and credit of the city of New-York, | 
10 introduce a new system; pow devised, and ready for immediate 

application, which will not only remedy present evils, but also lead 

fo important benefits both to our citizens and neighboring tillers of 
the soil. Bef Sepia a 

The following remarks of the Editor of the Farmer’s Regis- 

ter will aid us in the object-we have now in view, viz, of showing 
our. readers the importance of giving more: attentioa to manures, | 


-in the city of New. York. 








but especially to the value of bight soil when properly prepared 
OF USE 3» : g sh 


From ‘theFarmers’ Register. 

THE IDENTITY OF THE FRENCH MANURE CALLED “ ANIMA- 

LIZED CHARCOAL” WITH A PREPARATION OF HUMAN EX- 
_ CREMENTS. fn ; ; cnalige roae” 

It was not a little singular; that while the article on the filth 
of tewns, and means of converting it to manure, in the last No.. 
was passing through’ the press, that we received from D. K. 
Minor, esq , editor of the New-York Farmer, a letter of inquiry 
on the same general subject; and ‘stating his design of -saving - 
and converting to manure, the immense amount of fcecal matters; 
which are produced; and serve merely as an enormous nuisance; 
Mr. Minor in conjunction with'a 
French gentleman, who is acquainted with Payen’s method of 
preserving and utilizing these substances, is preparing for the 
execution of his plan; and every friend to the agricultural and 
general intereSts of the country must heartily wish suecess td 
his public spirited and most important undertaking. 

_In answer to Mr. Minor’s inquiries, we forthwith sent the 
sheets of the publication then in progress; expressing our views 
on the subject—large eXtracts of which he-has te-published ia. 
the New-York Farmer; as well as other articles on the prepara- - 
tion of “ poudrette” and “ urate;” which have been cdpied in 
the preceding pages. It is hoped that attention is now strongly 


attracted to this heretofore ieglected subject, and, whatever 


may be the methods and means adepted for attaining the end 
that the main objects of benefitting health; and aiding fertiliza- 
tion, will be successfully and profitably reached. Fee 

In addition to all that we furnished on this. subject, in the last” 
No. and communicated to Mr. Minor, and to the information. 
which he has derived. from other sources, we have ‘re-published 
on the last page; some articles from the last London Farmers’ 
Magazine, (of June, 1837;) which speak of ‘the qualities and: 
value of Lance’s “animalized charcoal ;” and it appéars from - 
another much longer article, (of mo worth in other respects,) 
from the same eulogist of the manure, that the compound ig 
similar to the “ animalized charcoal,” manufactured at Copen-- 
hagen; and in France—and that human excrements form the, 
basis, dnd principal fertilizing material of all. An account of 
the effects and value of this new manure, “ animalized charcoal,” 
from an English periodical, was given to the readers of the 
Farmers’ Register, at page 120;' vol. ii: anda much more 
full and éxplanatory account, at pages 568 to 570; vol. iii; which ; 
was translated for this journal from a new French publication, 
It is, doubtless, this same ‘ animalized carben;” which is de- 
scribed as Payen’s and Buran’s manure, in the piece re-publish: 
ed at page 128 of our last number. Some mystery, and peré © 
haps some quackery, on the part of the Manufacturers of, thé 
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wished at first to pass off their “ animalized carbon” as the re- i 


fuse or offal product of the sugar refineries—a far more costly | 
article, and which was known to be a very rich manure—just as | 
it now.seems that Mr. Lance wishes to have his manure rated | 
as pounded benes. But however the manufacturers and sales. 
men might desire to conceal the nature of the materials they | 
used, and to have them believed to be such as are more costly, | 
and less nauseous and offensive—it is very different with the pub- | 
lic; and the discovery of the material used for the pré)acation | 
of the “animalized-charcoa!,” is precisely that which gives the | 
great and almost the only practical value to that manure. The 
genuine article, composed principally of blood and sugar,tich as | 
it might be, was too scarce and too costly to be of much benefit 
to agriculture ; but the counterfeit articie, which merely from its | 
comparative cheapness’ was suspected to be “adulterated,” | 
promises to be highly valuable and important, because the ma- } 
terials are abundant, and their removal or consumption, ia any | 
way, will be beneficial. Yet cheep as is this manure consider- | 
ed in England, (about 1s. 6d. sterling the bushel, and 35 shillings | 
the ton at Copenhagen.) compared to the bones end the refuse | 
of sugar refineries, with wh:ch it is compared, that price, or the 
half of it, would make an enormous profit for the manufacturers | 
of the compound manure, if prepared as Mr.“Minor proposes— | 
and so would the fourth of that price, if mild calcareous earth | 
was the disinfecting and preserving ingicdient used, according | 
to the plan proposed in our last number. | 
If, then, we are right in sufposing that the pretended “ ani. | 
malized charcoal” described in the two articles above referred to, 
is indeed simply humen f@cal matter prepared for manure, it | 
gives to those articles a new interest and value—and we re- | 
commend a recurrence to them to Mr. Minor, and to all who | 
are sensible of the importance of the object of his enterprise. | 
As the first article above referred tois short, it will be republish- | 
ed here: and for the much longer piece translated from the | 
French, readers are referred to our former publication, commenc- | 
ing at page 568, vol. iii. of Farmers’ Register. 
‘ Animalized Carbon, a new Manure. 


‘ This substance is of French origin, and its manufacture is | 
secured by patent. It was discovered by a French chemist; | 
but. that it is a substance easily manufactured may be inferred | 
from the fact of its being shipped free on board for 35s. per | 
ton. Mr. Joseph Owen, of Copenhagen, acquired the knowl. | 
edge of the manufacture from the patentee in France, and has 
since established a manufactory on his own account in Copen- | 
hagen. His traveller, a Danish gentleman, was the first to in- | 
troduce this new manure to the notice of the Scottish agricultu- 
rists. We have not had an opportunity of seeing a sample of it, 
but it seems it has been tried jast year by Mr. Dalgairns of In- | 
gliston, and Mr. Inches of Cardean, who, we hope, will favor 
us witp their opinion of its efficacy. We understand that the | 
Danish gentleman has disposed of 250 tons of it in the counties | 
of Forfar and Kincardine. Mr. Owen’s card gives the follow- | 
ing account of its nature, and the mode of using it. 

“The chief excellency of this manure is, that it is powerful 
in its effects, occupies but little room, is easily sepurated, and | 
conveniently used either by hand or drill; its effects are farther | 
to ensure arich crop, by gradually ameliorating the soil, and | 
rendering fallowing unnecessasy. For wheat, rye, buckwheat, 
barley, and similar descriptions of corn, about 8 cwt. 1 qr. 16 lbs. | 
is used peracre: it may be either broadcast or drilled in befure 
harrowing. Tor flax, hemp, beet, potatoes, &c. about 10} cwt. | 
per. acre; and 12 cwt. 5 qrs. 10 lbs. per acre for artificial | 
meadows, different sorts of cabbage, rape, culinary plants that | 
are set in rows, a handful is put to each plant; for those which | 
are transplanted, a child follows the planter and throws a very | 
small handful of the manure into each hole, which is immediate. | 
ly eovered over with earth; in several places for rape, it is scat- 
tered out in rows along the roots of the plant, which the plough 
covers by forming a new furrow. 

On meadow land it must be spread out. in December or Jan- 
uary, when the snow is not on the ground. Generally speak- 
ing, it is well to mix the manure.with half its quantity of finely 
sifted earth ; but there is no necessity for pursuing this method. 
Op eht and warm soils about 2 qrs. 22 lbs. less per acre is 
ta ere an extra 2 grs, 22 lbs. 














are added to the quantity as beforehand directed to be used ; it 
is in fact left to the farmer’s judgment to make use of the above 
directions, according to local circumstances. What characteris 
zes this manure most is, that it developes its eflects so slowly 
and gradually, that it may be applied without danger in contact 
with the seed or roots of plants ; in this it differs from a number 
of other manures which are less rich, but more heating. In 
Scotiand it has been tried in-1834 on eight different soils, hag 
been found nearly equal to bone dust for turnips, and has since 
been ordered in large quantities from the manufacturer. Mr, 
Owen, at Copenhagen, who delivers it free on board at 36s. per 
ton.”—[ Ed, Quar. Jour. Agr. | 

Bone manure is held in high estimation both in Europe and this 
country, and is manufactured in large quantities, and sold at high 
prices, or 30 to 40 cents per bushel, with profit to the cultivator, 
but “animalized carbon, a new manure,” much in use and highly 
valued, as will be seen by the foregoing extract from the “ Quar. 
terly Journal of Agriculture,” has not yet been introduced into the 
United States, nor are we familiar with its ingredients or prepara. 
tion, yet we presume it to be valuable manure, not however su. 
perior to Poudrelie, wnich is composed of at least siz parts in 
seven of fecal matter, and one part of a vegetable compound 
which disinfects it of, or alloys the offensive odor, and makes it a 
dry substance, either in powder or in particles from a poiwder toa 
walnut, or hen’s egg; or it may be made in to any sized cakey 
convenient for transportation, aud afterwards ground, or pounded 
for use. 

It is proper to remark here, that the gentleman who is to direct 
the operations of the preparation in this city, is familisr not only 
with the process of M. Payen, but also with every other process 
used in Europe, yct he does not adopt them, as he has a more 
speedy. and yet more mld, or less deteriorating process of pre. 
paration. ‘I'ne ingredients used are enterely vegetable, and serve 
to allay, or absorb, and not to throw of, the fertilizing gasses 
The whole process is completed ii 12 to 43 hours, eccording to 
the state of the atmosphere. 

This manure will be sold at 25 cents a bushel ; or put upia 
casks holding from 3 to 10 bushels and delivered on ship board 
for 39 cents per bushel, war.anted to be prepared in the propor 
tion of siz paris usine and fecal, and oie part vegetable matter 

It will be prepared and put up under our own inspection, and 
Orders may be ads 


branded with the brand of the Company. 
dressed to the Ediiors of the New-York Parmer. 


From the Farmer's Rogister. 


: ON MANURING. 

The subject of manu-cs is of the utmost importance to the aghe 
cultur.st ; for, if no reparation is made of the land, for the draft 
made by the gathered crops, the soi, must be impoverished, anda 
continuation of the system will end in absolute sterility. Some 
return must be made for what we take ; yet, it is obvious, the 
mode of manuring must Le accommodated to the means of the 
cultivator, A complicated and expensive system, although appli 
cable to a country where labor is abundant and cheap, and the 
products of agriculture high priced, would not be suitabie to one 
where labor is dear, and tue produce of the soil the reverse. In 
various parts of Europe, lubor can be commanded of the most 
eflicient character and a very raduced rate. In the United States, 
for the most part, it is widely different ; and, if t'.e cultivator ol 
the soil, here, were to employ the processes of fertilizing resorted 
to, for example, in Flanders and England, he might find his per 
fect farming lead ng him speedily to ruin. If, in England, twenty 
dollars worth of labor is applied to an acre of lind, and the pr 
duce in wheat amount to forty bushels, the crdinary price of wheat 
there being two doliars a bushel, there will be sixty dollars 
left for the farmer, after the expense of cultivation is defrayed 
But, in this country, admitting the same amount of labor will pr 
duce the same result, the price is at least double that of England 
and the price of wheat not more than half. It would require forty 
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dollars worth of labor to produce forty bushels of wheat, which, at 

a dollar a bushel, (a full average price with us) would just pay the 

expense of production, and nothing would be left 'o0 compensate | 

for time, trouble, risix, and use of capital. It is incumbent then on 
us to employ, as much as possible, in our ameliorating processcs, | 
agents that are cheaper than human hands. Some we must em. | 
ploy or absolute sterility will deprive our country of the power of | 
sustainipg us. 
It may be profitaple to examine, in this inquiry, by what means | 
nature works in producing her various crops trom the soil. No | 
spontaneous cover, as far as we know, leaves the soil poorer than 
when it began to grow; on the contrary, the earth seems con. | 
stantly to become richer uider its productions. A forest of daks, 
chesnuts, &c., would appear the most exhausting of all crops—for | 
aclump of such trees standing in a clear field, produces almost 
entire sterility for some distance around it. Every body knows, 
too, that neither grass or grain flourish well near the margin of a | 
field contiguous to the forest." This is not the effect of shade en- 
tirely ; for, if a ditch is cut between the crops and the forest, deep 
enough to penetrate below the roots of the latter, the sterility in a 
great measure ceascs. Yet, the Jand bearing the forest trees, | 
maintains its fertility, and indeed, is constantly improving in that | 
respect—for there is much reason to believe that the far greater | 
part of mould, which covers the surface of virgin land, is derived 
from the decay of vegetable matter which grows on it. We 
know the fruitful soil, which covers many of the recently formed | 
islands of the Pacific ocean, is derived from their vegetable pro- | 
duction. Aud there scems to be a class of plants expressly formed | 
to take root on the rising coral islands, when their surface offers 
nothing but barren sand, and thus to form the initiative of the soil- 
making process. “ ‘This family of plants (tie Pandanea) says | 
Dr. Buckland, seems destined like the cocoanut palm, to be umong | 
the first vegetable colonists of new lands just emerging from tie | 
écean ; they are found together, almost universally by navigators, 
on the rising coral islands of tropical seas. | 

The seed tims stranded upon new formed land, produces u 
plant which has peculiar provisions for its support on a surface | 
destitute of soil, by long and large aerial roots protruded above the | 
ground, around the lower part of its trunk —These roots, on 
reaching the ground, are calculated “to prop up the plant, as but- 
tresses surrounding the basis of the stem, so that it can maintain 
its erect position, and flourish in barren sand on newly clevated | 
reefs, where little soil has yet accumulated.” Geology and Min. | 
eralogy, p. 378 &nd 379. 

We see a goil not only maintained, but actually in a great | 
degree formed by the forest which grows on its surface, and ex- | 
acting, annually, much more for its support than any crop pro- | 
duced by human art. The exhaustion, occasioned by caks or | 
thesnuts, already mentioned, compared with that of corn, wheat, | 
or tabocco, is conclusive. ‘The most incredulous must yield to | 
such testimony. How comes it then, that the fertility of the | 
forest is maintained, while our arable fields become barren ? | 
The answer is obvious. In the one case, a return is made to | 
the soil, in the annual fall of leaves, and in the decaying bodies | 
and roots of dead trees. _In the other, every thing is taken— | 
nothing returned. Nature pays her debt punctually with inter- 
est. Man pays nothing. His doom, however, is the same in 
the natural, that it would be in the moral world, for such con- 
duct. His resources are ultimately cut off for his laziness ard 
folly. 

_ We should observe, however; that, whilst nature pays punc- 
tually, she pays with the utmost economy of means proportion- 
edto the end. All her processes are of that masterly kind. 
othing is wasted—her return to the earth chiefly takes place 
at the surface ; and we will find the largest return we are ca- 
pable of making in proportion to our labor, at the surface. 

The most powerful agents, knowh to us, for this purpose, 
are the grasses—the most eflicient of which is red clover, par- 
ticularly when stimulated by gypsum. With no other aids in 
many cases, two crops may be taken in every four years, and 
the fertility of the soil nevertheless increased, as the following 
facts show: 

Eighteen years since, part of a sloPing hill was cleared on 
he writer’s farm, the remainder, of apparently equal quality, 
®t in wood. 











This spring the surface was opened with a spade through 





the loam to the clay, in the field and in the wood, and the 

the depths carefully measured. 

High on the hill side, on the cleared land, through 
the loam to the clay, measured 

Twenty yards within the wood, at the same eleva- 
tion, the loam measured 

Nearer the base of the hill, within the cleared ground, 
the Joara measured 

Twenty yards within the wood, at the same eleva- 
i10n, (he loam measured 10 “ 
The average difference, between the cultivated land and thé 

forest, being one hundred per cent, alihough originally of thé 

same qalality. 

On another hill, and a much steeper one, cleared some 

years later, and subjected to the same culture,,the 

depth of loam, near the summit within the cleared 

ground, was 13 inches: 
Within the wood, at the same elevation 10 * 

The difference, between the two hills in depth of loam, I at- 
tribute in part to the steepness of the latter, which subjected it 
to more injury from washing rains, when the culture was less 
protective in that respect, than it is at present. And the differ- 
ence between seventeen inches and two feet, the respective 
depths of the loam on the first hill, at different elevations, was 
doubuless influenced in some degree by the same cause.—In 
oiher instances, the writer has had land cleared, so poor in its 
Virgin state as to be incapable of the yielding crops at all ade- 
quate to the labor of cultivating them, which in a few years, by 
the aid of the clover and plaster; has produced profitable re- 
tus. The following example will show the effects of this 
system upon land of various qualities. In consulting my me- 
moranda, I find, in 1820, a field of about one hundred atreés 
was cultivated in corn. A partion consisted of worn highland 
—some was highland of good quality, and about a sixth part 
was creek low grounds, naturally very rich, but somewhat fa- 
tizued by culiure. The crop was fourdaundred and forty bu- 
shels of measured corn. In 1836, the same field was put in 
corn, (with the exception of about three-fourths of the low 
grounds, which had been separated for a tobacco lot, and sub- 
stituted by about fifteen acres of ground, cleared from the woods 
high, steep, and by no means naturally fertile.) Both yeats 
were favorable to the production of corn—but the first more 
than the last—the corn crop of this country having sustained 
some dainage in 1836 from excessive rains. The crop of corti 
measured last year from the field, was six hundred and seventy 
barrels, besides what was used for fattening fifty-one hogs, 
which was not measured, but could scarcely have amounted to 
less than a barrel to each hog. 

Land, capable of bringing good ercps of clover, may then bé 
sustained and improved by that grass, with plaster, without any 
other aid, under the four field system ; for no other means have 
been resorted to, in the instances mentioned, except on a very 
few spots in the corn field, where the land was reduced below 
the point of producing clover. 

But, we have other sources for manuring from the offal of our 
crops, farm-pens, stables, &c., and have unfortunately a great 
deal of land in the country, worn below the clover pot t, which, 
can be resuscitated only by strong manures, in the production of 
which, they have little or no agency. The question presents it« 
self, how can we produce the greatest result from our means, 
limited as they are in many cases, in proportion to the object in 
view? It must be remembered, that our country has an exceed: 
ingly uneven surface, (i. e. the country east of, and near the Blue 
Ridge,) consisting of hills, many of them high and steep, an 
subject to great injury from heavy rains, where galls and gullies 
are easily formed. ; aie ks 

Our stable and farm-pen manure requires to bé carried dut too 
in the spring, when we are busily employed in preparing for our? 
crops. If the teams can be spared, the ascent of the hills is ex- 
ceedingly difficult with manure, loaded not only with its own 
juices, but with a vast amount of water it has received and retain-, 
ed from the atmosphere. Much cannot be carried ata load. If 
the ground has already been ploughed, the ascent is still more 
difficult, and it is by no means prudent to leave much of the sur: 
face intended for cultivation, unploughed late in the spring. Unde 
these obstacles the manuring, in most cases, would be suspetidés 
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or the manure thrown on sorne In 
in necd of if tr! t 
system as? 

press d wit 

woul’ pro} oO i uri, c Wi 
our? orned eattie are geveraly witered \ 

field or fields to be manured ; a temporary shelter built there 
these animals, and the straw, shucks, corn-stalks, and othe thing 
spread for them on the weak spots, most needing assistance, Cx. 
cept in very inclement weather, when they should be fed at th: 


shelter. 


int Vinter. , i? food 


mav be coilec 


manner, 


deemed most expedient. 
in every instance, be readily afforded. 
winter my cattle in a field intended to remain in grass, as well as 
one intended for the plough. 
the grass begins to grow in March, no injury is done to it. 


The manure accumulated about the s:ables, does not freeze | 
That too, should be car | 
ried out at all convenient periods of that season of most Icisure, to | 
the ground for which it is intended, scattered and ploughed in at | 
Sound economy would dictate that so pow- | 


very hard below the surface in winter. 


the first opportunity. 
ul a stimulate should be spread far thinner than is customary 
and made to go overa much larger surface. 
ment, little would be left for refnova! in the busy time of 
’ i 
spring. 
It may be asked whether these processes, as recommended, 
I 
would not expose the agricclturist to great loss from: evaporation ! 
Pp i=) > i 
Agricultural chemistry 's too imperfect to aflord a satisfietory re- 
ply to this question. But, the gases formed by the putrefactive 
process, would unite themselves to the atmosphere, whether they 
are evolved from the surface, or from manures ploughed in, un- 
less, in the latter case, they should form a chemical combination 
with substances in the earth end become fixed bodics. It is not 
known that this happens ; and it is pretty certain, that a layer of 
Joose earth, thrown on the manure by the plough, would not be 
? > t ? 
adequate to retain any evolved gas there in a state of confinement. 


the 


In their passage ‘fo the atmosphere only, it is probable they are of 


no service tothe growing crops. 

Sir Humphrey Davy filled a retort with hot dung, and introdu- 
ced its beak in the soil, amongst the roots of some grass in the 
border of a garden. “In Jess than a week (lic observes) a very 
distinct effect was produced on the grass upon the spot exposed 
to the influence of the matter disengaged in fermentation ; it 

w with much more luxuriance than the grass in any 
of the garden.” (Agricultural Chemistry, p. 207.) Tis 
timent serves to prove the advantage of burying hot dung in pre 
ference to using it in any other way, although the passage of its 
gaseous matter is a fugitive process. . But it cannot, with us, be 
carried into effect over a considerable surface at any one time.— 


And, although the grow ng crops may be benefitted by the 


other part 
Cxpes 


fascs 


1: 


given off, it is not shown that the permanent bencfit to the land is | 
greater from hot dung than from that which has fully undergone | 


the putrefactive process. Ihave had many spots cow-penned,— 


Some have been ploughed as soon as the cattle have been remoy. | 
ed ; the surface of others has been left exposcd to the atmosphere, | 
and T have by no means been satisfied that, in abiding fertility. the | 


ploughed spots had any advantage over the unploughed. Perma. 
nent fertility should be our great object, and not the largest amount 
ofcrops for any one year. Labor, (although chiefly slave labor 
with us,) is very dear ; the largest results with the least expendi- 
ture of that, should be the great object of agricultural attainment. 
This is to be effected by a condition of permanent fertility — 
There are two rules which should not, I apprehend, be lost signt 
of any where. They are of the last importance to us of this 
mountainous country. The first is to increase and not diminish 
the ferti.ity of our soil. The second, is to make enough to sup- 
port our respective establishments, 

Between these two boundaries we may advance with safety, 
and with more or less speed; but, if we pass cither, we are Jost. 
Without capital, independent of our farms, it is clear they can- 
not be long supported, unless their own produce yields the 
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What is left by them of the food strewed over the weak | 
parts of the ground, with their dung, may remain on the surface | 
to decompose ; but what is accumulated about the shelter would, | 
generally, lie in too thick a stratum to ‘be treated in the saie | 
That might be hauled to the nearest ground requirmg | 
it, and either used as a top-dressing, or ploughed in, as might be | 
The labor for tiis purpose could almost, | 
I would not hesitate to | 


If the cattle are. remdved as soon | 


> S- q « | 
By this manage- 





means. |, if the fertility of the soil is diminished, the meang 
7 hed by this prod ce 

Vegetable matter, green or dry, being by far the most abun. 
dant of ices, and productive of the greatest results 
within our power, ia the aggregate, should constitute the first 


cannot long 


object of our attention, and be regarded as our chief means. of 
advancing fertility, as the ordinary food of a healthy soil, (if] 
may be permitted to nse such a phrase.) The more stimula. 
ting inanures, Which have'’a larger portion of animal matter mix. 
ed with them, should be regarded as medicines (at least in a la. 
ccrated and worn country) to be applied to diseased spots—such 
as cannot cover themselves with vegetation, or do it very feebly, 
by their own efiects, 
[To be continued. 


From the Library of Useful Knowledse—Farmers’ Series. 
MISCELLANEOUS MANURES—CLAY—-SAND—POND, RIVER, AND SEA 
MUD. ; 

Clay.—Such frequent allusions has been already made to the 
exped s together dillerent soils of a marked char. 
acter, as a means of ameliorating their distinct qualities, that itis 
unnecessary to repeat that recommendation, whenever it can be 
carried into effect with moderate expense. "Tats advantage is in 
no esse more fully evinced than by laying clay upon sand lands, 

‘the red, rich, or more valuable descriptions, of 
those of an inferior quality, which usually contain a portion of 
moor end white sand, On the former, about 50 tons per acre 
will effect a vast improvement ; but, the latter are seldom brought 

The most 

eligible period to apply it, is in the autumn, or early part of the 

winter, when the land ts in grass, and intended to be broken up 

or ot scrwise at the same period, when intends 

fillow. ‘The frost, rain, and drying winds will then cause 

the lumps of clay, however large, to open, and by repeated slight 

d intimately cover the surface before the 

nnstance of little trouble if attended tebe 

,if not so reduced before the land is 

; of clay will be found to have been preserve 

theric infJuence, and» consequently unbroken 

It is more profitable to 

y operation after an a few years, rather than 

to lay on an immense quantity at once, as by this means the clay 

thoroughly incorporated with the sand ; and it will be 

wt the first ploughing ought not to be to the full depth, 

lest the clay be lost. It is, however, seareely practicable to lay 

clay, in its natural state, upon sand, both because of the great 

labor of digging, and afterwards preparing. it with the requisite 

It not rendered so fine as_ to be pers 

y to sink through light 

y brings it to the bottom, and renders it afterward 
ss, If not mjurious, by forming a retentive soil. 

Sand—ls, however, not exposed to the same objections, for itis 
dug with less labor, and does not require any further trouble inits 
preparation. Its application, as an alterative for stiff clay land, is 
of the greatest advantage; for its intermixture with the soil—whigh 
is effected by the various means—has a tendency to lighten the 
land, and to bring it to that loamy state which is the most favorable 
to the purposes of vegetation. In this respect, its action is the 
counterpart to that of marl, as applied to light sandy ground ; for, 
in both cases, it is the interest of the farmer to bring his land inte 
that state which is the most likely to be productive. Marl, by 
stiffening it, produces this effect in the one instance, and sand, by 
lossening it, la the other. 

Until about half a century ago, this plan was very little knows 
as an improveincnt to the soil, when a spirited agriculturist m 
Cheshire began to use considerable’ quantities ; sometimes mixing 
it with dung, and sometimes laying it raw on his grass-lands.— 
‘The success which invariably attended these experiments, a 
length induced several farmers in his neighborhood to follow his 
example, and the practice has since been very generally adopted 
iu many of the principal dairy-farms in the middle of the country; 
deep beds of sand being there frequently met with under the clay, 
which predominates ay the superficial stratum of the soil. 
mode of employing it 1s thus described by a land owner who has 
employed it extensively with the greatest advantage :— 


w! ( ther thev be oO} 
: A 


into a fertile state with less than treble that quantity. 


for a crop ofecorn: 
ed foi 


harrowing, to divigce an 


land is ploughed—a cire; 


’ 
many years atlerwaras. 


interval of 


» of care for mixture. 
norated with the sand, its tendenc 
1d, 


& adually 


‘When. there is a ptece of strong clay land in tillage, and fie. 
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farmer has an opportunity of covering it over with sand, about 
twice as thick as in a common set of maru’e, the soil will be pul- 


yerized and opened by this means—will give better crops when | 


in tillage, and when laid down will pro luce 
liable to be parched in dry, or trod down in wet seasons. It is 
excellent management in the farmer, before he ties up his eattle 
for the winter, to lay a coat of said, at least a foot in 


where he intends to throw his dung out of the cow-houses, 


in thickness, 


of the latter-laid on towards the end of Febr 
should be put the remainder of the dung procured before the cat. 
tle go to grass. As soon after this time as possibi , the compost 
should be either turned and well mixed where it lies, or filled into 
the dung carts, and taken away to some situation near the land on 
which it is intended to use it. Here it sould be laid in a heap of 
at least two yards in thickness; and after remaining two or three 
months in this state, it is in cxcellent conditioa for putting on 
land.* 


ft 


1.4? + 1 


but, if aid in its natural stat 

meadow or stiff nature, or slightly pious 

land, it will be found to effect a permanent improvement in the 
soil. It must, m the latter case, howev« ry be laid on in 
quantities ; perhaps not less than two to three hind 

or cubic yards.t This, of course, cannot be 


} 


’ 


prudence, unless the sand lies cither under the clay, or in the im. | 


mediate vicinity of the farm; and even ia that case, the expense 
r of cartage, if calculated at its costin money, would. appear too 
serious to admit of much chance of profitable remuneration. — 
Many circumstances, are, however, continually occuring on every 


farm to prevent the constant oc upation of tl 


days they may be invariably ¢ mployed in the cartage of the sand, | 


without any charge except that of day laborers to dig ; and, if it 


cannot be immediately spread tpon the land, it may be laid upon | 


the headlands of the field to which it is intended to be applied. 
Mud.—Tre mud from ponds, when they are 

always been an object of attention to furmers, so far as regards 

4s collection ; but it must be presumed that its different 

lies, and consequently the most judicious mode of its ¢ 

‘he land, are either but little understood, or neglecter 

!,and plough it in cither for turnips 


ipplication to 
‘3 

cart it directly upon the ground, ¢ 
or for corn-crops : others spread it uy 
itout in thin heaps to dry, after which they mix 1 
ordung. Upon this it has been remarked by an eminent a 


t with hime, chalk 
i'l 





culturist, ‘that in reasoning with the farmers upon the cause or | 


principle by which they are guided in those dillereet proce 
it has been thetr practice to do 
that it has answeréd very we'l—aid tiiat they know of no better 
mode of treating it.” From which we are nceessarily led to con. 
clude, that upon the same, or hearly the same sort of soil, these 
different practices cannot be right. It, tuercfore, becomes neces. 
sary to consider what is the usual composition of the sediment in 
ponds,—then to point out as correctly as we are able, the best way | 


UNS, 


proces 


of preparing it for use—the soils to which it should be applied—and r 


the crops which ought to succeed such application.’f 

Upon this it may be observed, that ponds being us,ually placed | 
at the lower part of the fields, receive after every hard rain a part | 
of the soil, as well as the substances with which they have been | 
manured. Ifthe ponds be large and deep, they may also acquire | 
much decayed vegetable matter, arising from the aquatic plants | 
with which such pools usually abound; and if near to the yards 
at which cattle are commonly watered, they must likewise receive | 
a portion of their dung ; such mud is, therefore, particularly appli- 
cable to light soils, both as containing nutritive matter, and adding 
to the staple and consistency of the land. 
ponds contain springs, the sediment taken from them will be found 
unfit for vegetation, for it contains more sand than vegetable 
— 

* Hollands Survey of Cheshire, p. 231. 

TIt has been laid on a large extent of drained moss, in Dum- 
friesshire, at the rate of a single horse cart load, to every square 
yard of surface, though the land was in such a soft state that the 
sand could only be carted by horses with wooden clogs or pat. 
terns on their hind feet. The expense must, therefore, have been 
enormous ; yet the improvement in the land scems to have re- 






a finer herbage, less | 
: 


‘Tne |} 
dung should be repeatedly levelled on the sand, and aseeond coat 
uary 3; upon which-|j 1 


uiCc 
This, however, only alludes to its employment as a compost; | 
», either as a top-dressing upon a | 
thed in upon heavy arable | 

oi { 
YTV iarge 
» hundred cart loads, 


accomplished with | 


» terms: on those | 


} , 
cleaned out, has | 
proper- | 
for some | 


pon oid leys 3 and many lay | 


| 
If, on the contrary the 







| mitter,and it hardens upon exposure to the sun; it may, how * 

| ever, be useful in killing the rushes and coarse weeds upon low 
sour nicadows, but prejudicial if applied to uplands. It is, theres 
fore, evilout that the mud must partake of the nature of the ‘vari- 

| ous ingredients of which it is compdsed ; and, therefore, eve 

| firmer should take these circumstances into consideration before 

he applies it to his ground, 

The most commoa time of mud ling ponds is during the sum. 
mer months, wueu it is usnal to let the slime lie near the edge of 
ie pond until tae water is drained from it. A spot isthen mark- 
ed, citer upon a head-land of the field upon which it is to be laid, 
or “is near to it as possible, of a size to raise a compost with alter- 
nate luyers of either lime or dung. If dung can be had, the best 
invde ot preparing this meanure is to lay a foundation of mud, of 
about a foot or a foot and a”half in depth, of an oblong form, and 
ot more than cight feet in width, upon which the freshest yard 
Cung ts laid to about double that depth ; then a thin layer of mad ; 
ier which, alternate layers of mud and-dung, until the heap ba 
raised to abaut five or six fect in height—keeping the sides and 
nds square, and coating the whole with mud. It should then be 
lefi to ferment ; alter which, it must be again turned, at least 


( 
' 
‘ 
| t 
L 


wice, at diferent periods. 

If cui¢k lime be used, and there remains any moisture in ‘the 
pond scourings, it will-be sufficiently fallen for turning in a few 
days; but, if the compost be made with farm-yard dung, it may 
require to remain for six or eight weeks to ferment and decom. 
pose, before it is in a proper state for turning. To derive the 
creatost advantage from composts, it is necessary to mix them 
thoroughly, which ean only be effected by repeated and careful 
turnings. To form them, in. the first instance, with both quick 
lime and manure is injudicious’; the former ought never to be 
brought into contact with the latter—though manures may be ad- 
vantageously incorporated with an old compost, in which a little 





] 
hiny 
dull 


1¢ has been used. 
‘T'liese composts may be applied at the rate of 16 to 20 cubi- 
cal yards for strong loams, and upon tight loams in a rather 
| smaller proportion, Pond wud, is, however, not unfrequently 
used, in an unprepared state, upon grass-lands ; but the acco 
civen of its effects are so different, and the experiments are so 
inaccurately stated, that we might mislead our readers were we 
| todetail them. Were attention paid to the properties of the mud, 
and to the quality of the soil on which is to be'laid—in the 
manner alluded to—there can, however, be little doubt that 
crrors in its application might be avoided. ° It appears the better 
t ly it inthe latter end of autumn, or the early part of 


mone CO app 
ri 


winter. and to bush-harrow it well after it has been hardened 


by the frost.* 
” River Mae in creeks, or banks, from which it can be collect- 
cd, answers the same description, and is also extensively em- 
ployed in some districts in the operation of warping, which will 
be noticed hereafter. : 
Sea nud, or sleech, has also been used in some places in very 
lire quantities, and has been found of so very enriching a na- 
ture, that ir was thought worth while to carry it in barges up 
_ the river Mersey, to the estates of the late Duke of Bridgewater 
| at Worseley, in Lancashire.— It abounds at the moutha of 
- many of the friths and rivers which run into the sea: and one 
gentie..an, who has used it for upwards of half a century in 


{ 


| Cheshire, asserts that no other manure is equal tout, either for 
| It is there, however, always laid upon grass and 


corn or giass. r 
ploughed in, without any addition, in the following spring. If 
| the ensuing march be dry, and there has been much frost in the 
| winter, a heavy pair of harrows will prepare it for the plough ; 
otherwise, it must be chopped with spades. The land is then 
| generally sown with oats, followed by barley or potatoes, and 
the third year by wheat. The fourth year the land is laid 
| down either with oats or barley, clover and grasses, and the 
crops are said to be very great. It is also found that its effects 
reinain Jonger on the land than marl; and although that which 
is overmarled is spoiled for grass, yet that never happens to sea 
mud.{ In many parts of Scotland it has also been found toan. 
swer very well for the improvement of moss ; upon which, after 
* Farey’s Survay of Derbyshire, vol. iti. p. 187. 

+ Sinclair’s Code of Agriculture, third edition, p. 242. 























imbursed the proprietor. See Dr. Singer’s Survey, p. 309. 
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single horse-cart Joads per acre.* ‘To this, however, we must 
add, that the repetition of it in large quantities fail of its former 


effects. In Sussex, it has been used to the extent of 1200 to! 
1300 bushels per acre ; but, on those farms where it has been | 


too frequently used, and which are thus said to have been 
 over-dosed,” itis no longer found to be of any service.f 


From the Farmers’ Registrr. 
REMARKS OF MANURES IN GENERAL—PUTRESCENT, MINERAL, 
; AND MISCELLANEOUS. 

Wehave devoted a large portion of this publieation to the 
subject of manures, both because, in the present state of agri. | 
culture, arable land cannot be made to pay the expenses of cul- | 
tivation without the most skilful and economical, thouga un- 
sparing, use of the various kinds, and because it is notorious 
that a great number of farmers are either ignorant of the most 
judicious mode of their application, or negligent of the means 
of their increase or preservation. The latter remark applies 
more especially to farm-yard manure, which no one can ride 
aver any part of the country without seeing wasted—dung cart- 
ed out of the yards and thrown up by the side of some lane | 
without any foundation or further care, until, perhaps after | 
having become mouldy and firefanged, it is at length turned | 
over, while the best part of its juices have been allowed to run | 
into the ditches, or io stagnate around the heaps—thus, neither | 
assistiny the proper fermentation of the dung, nor mixing the 
heap at such regular periods as to ensure its being all of one 
quality.t 
‘We have already stated our opinion so clearly op the subject of 
fermentation, in our view of putrescent manures, that it may be 
thought hardly necessary to add any tuing to the discussion of the 
point in dispute ; yet, as many farmers have beca influenced by 
the reasonings of chemists, who possess no practical knowledge 
of agriculture, in favor of the invariable application of long dung 
—though opposed by experience—and as it is extremely impor- , 
tant that the question shou!d be set at rest, we request serious at. | 
tenffon to the following extracts from au able article whici has | 
appeared in the Quarterly Journal of Agricutture since tle publi. | 
cation we have written.) 
‘ Tt was promulgated as the opinion of Sir Humpbrey Davy, in 
1809, and ‘it has, till lately, obtained the confiaence of most che. | 
mists, that “ as soon as dung begins to decompose, il throws off its 
volatile parts, which are the taost valuabie and most efficient. | 
Dung which has fermente?, so as to become a mere soft cohesive | 
mass, has generally lost from one third lo one-half of its most | 
useful constituent elements ; and that it may exert iis full action | 
upon the plant, and lose none of its nutritive powers, it should | 
evidently be applied much sooner, and long before decomposition 
has arrived at ils ultimaie result.” Experience lias, nevertueless, 





| 
*Singet’s Survey of Dumfresshire, p. 311—Gen. Rep. of. | 
Seotland, vol. ii. p. 353. t 
' + Young’s Survey of Sussex, p. 218. | 
On this, however, the following remark has been inserted | 
in the report of the committee of the Doncaster Agricultural 
Association upon bone manure—‘ The general mode of mana- 
ging fold manure js erroneous, both as to the expense incurred | 
and loss from evaporation. ‘I’o prevent both, upon carrying it 
out to the field, it shonld be forked upto a considerable height, | 
and the whole covered with the soil nearest to the heap; a | 
long heap, like a potatoe heap, is therefore best ; as it accumu- | 
lates, taking care always to cover the Whole of the day's load- | 
ing, excepting the end to which the next day’s work is to be | 
added. The confinement of the steam, which is always ob- 
served upon a fresh made heap of roanure, effectually secures 
the decomposition of the whole ; which will cut out like a jelly 
without the usual process of turning aver and over.—p. 31. 
’ $ No. xxiii. pp. (17 to 624. The discoveries alluded to, relate 
to a substance which chemists call Humin, which is said to exist 
in all soils, and to be formed of carbon and hydrogen. The Hu- 
mic acid is composed of humin and oxygen, and its properties 
enable it to combine with lime, potash, amonia, and many sub- 
stances found in soils and manures, and render them easy to be 
dissolved in water, which could not be done in their separate 
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has been well drained, the sleech is laid, to the amount of 100 | 


acted in direct opposition to this opinion. * Manure has been con- 
tinually applied in “a soft cohesive mass,” and it has continued 
to raise large crops; whereas, had it been appl'ed “long before 
decomposition had arrived at its ultimate result,” that result would 
probably have been a loss of crop, manure and labor. 

It is certainly an erronncous assumption to say the first stago 
of fermentation in dung must necessarily throw off its most value 
able parts. Every dunghill of fresh dung throws off a gaseous 
exhalation a very short time after it is put together ; and a quan. 
tity thus thrown off is regulated by the state of the atmospbere, 
But, this exhalation does net consist of the valuable gases ; it ig 
mere evaporation of the watercontained in the dung. The same 
hot haze may be scen flickering over a fallow field in a sunny 
day in summer. Nobody could with truth assert, that this haze 
arises from the disengagement of the gases in the dung which 
had previously been inserted into the soil, when it is clearly no. 
thing more than the evaparation of the maisture in the soil, Tq 
say, therefore, the first st-ge of decomposition in a dunghill 
throws off “the most valuable and the most efficient” parts of the 
the dung, is just to say the vapor of waicr is’ the most valuable 
part of dung. 

“Tt is true, were the fermentation continued after all the wa. 
ter in the dung was evaporated, a considerable increase of tem. 
perature would ensue ; and when the texture of the fibrous por. 
tions of the mauure began to decompose, there would be an evo. 
lution of valuable gases. Direct experiment has proved the es. 
cape af gases from a heap of dung which has been long ferment. 
ing. But, what harm accrues to the dung as 2 manure from 
the escape of these gases? None whatever. We are told these 
gases constitute the food of plants, and if they are permitted to 
be dissipated by decomposition, the quantity of nourishment in the 
heap of manure will of course be so much diminished ; that, if 
the bulk of the dung-heap be diminished one-half or one-third by 
excessive fermentation, the quantity of nourisiment to the crops 
will be diminished ia a greater ratio. ‘hese cautions have long 
been whispered in the oars of practical men, but they have listen. 
ed to the advice with a provoking indifference. Like ducklings 
when they first take the water, they have continued to disregard 
every remonstrance of their foster bretiren against injurious prace 
tices, raisiag and devonring their food, and enjoying themselves 
witii the greatest complacency in their vocation. It is true, and 
we must admit it, that some of the gases constitute the food of the 
plants, but it does not follow that plants would receive them as food 
directly, as they are disengaged from a fermenting and heated 
mass; nay, itis probable they would rather reject the food that 
would injure them,.—But, as plants are not endowed with locomo- 
tive powers, they cannot avoid the food which is directly presented 
to them; they will, therefore, be obliged to partake of it in an in. 

jurious state, and in thus taking it they die. ° Accordingly, we in 
variably find that plants suffer from the coatact of fermentin 
dung ; and it is this well known fact, more than from any other 
circumstance, which deters farmers from applying dung in an une 
prepared state. It is sometimes applied to the soil, it is true, in an 
unprepared state, but long before the crop is brought into contact 
with it, and after it has undergone fermentation in the soil. 
Tnaough this application of dung is recommended by men of sci- 
ence, it is performed from the very opposite principle which they 
recommend. ‘They rzcommend it because the gases arising, 
while the dung is fermeating, are absorbed by the soil, and are 
thence given out for the use of plants; on the other hand, far- 
mers perform it. because the fermentation will have ceased before 
the crop in inserted into the ground. Which of these is the more 
rational reason? The practical one, undoubtedly ; for it is surely 
impossible that the slight covering of carth upon the dung can 
prevent the escape of the elastic gases, however it may re 
fermentation. ities 
“ Moreover, practice finds that fresh dung is injurious to vege- 
tation, and recent discoveries naw inform us that this arises from 
the acridity of the ammonia, which is always present in unfermen- 
ted dung. Fermentation drives off the acrid ammonia. © Fresh 
dung is found to injure plants by burning them, which is a very 
appropriate term to describe the action of ammonia. In like 
manner, stale liquid manure is not so good a top-dressing to grass 
as fresh, or when it is largely mixed with water ; because science 
now informs us, that ammonia becomes concentrated in stale li- 
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quid manure, and is, therefore, in an injurious state for plants; . 
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and that it is necessary to mix liquid manures largely with water, | 
jn order to dilute the ammonia, and allow the proper action of the 
humic acid, which exists in large quantity in them. Again, it is | 
not an uncommon practice to cover a dunghill with earth in hot 
weather; and this is now explained, uot as it hitherto has bee: 
«that the carth absorbs and prevents the escape of the carbonic 
acid gas’ —but that a violent fermentation in the dung is checked | 
by the earth, partly excluding the atmosp.aeric air and rain water, | 
the oxygen in either of wiuch is indispensable to continue the pro- | 
cess, it being this oxygen which forms the carbonic acid gas by | 
uniting with the carbon of the dung. The n cossity of checking | 
a violent fermentation in a dunghill, which contains a large por. | 
tion of horse-dung, is to prevent it being what is technically called 
“ fyrefangil” —a state in which dung is nearly useless, | 
We thus see that science now agrees with that practice 
which has been pursued for years with unexampled success.— | 
It is consolatory to practitioners to think tat their experience, | 
though unknowingly to them, has guided them to success on | 
really scientific principles. ‘This agreement of experiencerand | 
science should teach every one that scionce and experience, and | 


n— 











not science alon, ought to be made the tests to try the accura- | 
cy of opinions ; but, unvortunately for the credit of sciences, the | 
test of accuracy hitherto, in the application of putyescent man- 
ures, has not been subiuitted to practice.’ 

We now not only beg to iinpress upon every farmer the abso- , 
Jute necessity of guarding against the waste of any portion of 
the farin dung, but also to take care that nothing in the shape | 
of refuse animal or vegetable substance be suilered to be thrown 
away by his servants. Let a bed of sand, or any earth except 
clay, be laid in spots adjacent to the oflices,ind upon it let every | 
particle of offal collected from the preimises be regularly thrown ; | 
to which add the sweepings ef the roads and lanes about the | 
house, grass, turf or rubbish, dug out of drains and ditches; | 
every thing, in short, which, by decomposition, can be converted | 
into manure, and all of which may be got together with very | 
litle trouble. Let the whole of this be every now and then co- | 
vered with the earth, between two layers of which a small | 
quantity of quick-lime may be placed, or sprinkled upon any | 
vegetable substance, such as leaves, tough, haulm fern, or any | 
thing which cannot be easily dissolved, and thus formed into a 
compost. Care, huwever, must be taken that the vegetative | 
powers of the roots and plants be completely destroyed before the | 
compost is spread upon the land; for, if unskilllully prepared, 
they will shoot up in the course of the ensuing season, and over- | 
run the Jand with weeds. Composts thus formed, whatever | 
may be the ingredients which they contain, will ever be found 
a most valuable species of manure. ‘The whole substance be- | 
comes one uniform mass or nutrilive matter, which may be 
ejther mixed with the soil, or applied as a top-dressing, and, 
with proper attention, may be got ready for application at any | 
period of the year. ‘here are numberless receipts ecattered | 
throughout the writings of various theorists, in which the quan- | 
tity and the quality of each ingredient in these various mixtures | 
are as accurately stated as if they were the medical prescriptions | 
of physicians ; but these are were quackeries which do not | 
merit the attention of practical mon. 

Weeds, also, by the sides of fences, should never be permitted | 
to perfect their seeds, but should be invariably cut while in a state | 
of succulenca, and added to the heap; and, if those turned up 
by the process of horse-hoecing were alsa raked off, instead of 
being suffered to wither on the land, or to spring up again with | 
the next shower of rain, it is inconceivable what a large quantity 
of valuable manure might be raised by the occasional employ- 
ment of children, and of laborers, who may otherwise be idling 
away their time. It would also contribute in a great degree to 
that neatness which forms a distinguished feature ia a careful cul- 
tivation, and would insure a habit of attention on the part of ser- 
vants, and a couscquent portion of prosperity which can rarely be 
enjoyed by a slovenly farmer. 

Were the practice of soiling more generally attented to, it 
would also materially aid the increase of the dung-heap, with- 
out which no profit can be gained from arable land. Buta 
very small portion of the soil under the plough is, in this country, 
capable of bearing crops, unless it be recruited by putrescent 
manure about once in four years, or that it be either suffered to 








ie for a more than usual length of time under the cultivated 





grasses and fed off with cattle, or supported by the fold. 'T’o ob= 
tain the requisite quantity of farm-yard manure has, however, 

baffled the best exertions of many industrious farmers, except © 
in ve immediate vicinity of large towns. There, indeed, the 

objsct 13 often obtained through the meaus of purchased dungs, 

the exngnse of which has been generally amply repaid by the 

growth of proportionally increased crops; but any one who is 

dependent upon the produce of his own farm, without the sub- 

stance of extraneous manure, for the support of the fertility of 
the soil, sould endeavor to cultivate thoss crops which are best 

calculated to afford a large return of food for the maintenance 

of @atile. When the land is of such a nature as not to admit 

the growth of green crops, hay and oil-cake should be resorted 

to for that purpose. 

Tn other cases, lime, chal’, marl, and yarious other mineral sub- 
stances, have been resorted to as auxiliaries ; but, the effect of 
some of these tending more to stimulate vegetation than to en- 
rich the wasted powers of the soil, it has frequently happened 
that ground which at one time had been greatly benefitted by 
their application, has afterwards been injured when repeated un- 
der the erroneous notion that its powers might be restored by 
the same operation. Land, thus forced, has in many cases 
been so much iinpoverished as to render it incapable of produc- 
ing any thing but a poor pasture, and to require a great length 

line to pass away before it can be restored to its original 
condition. It should, indeed, be observed, that the application 
of fossil manures requires inore judgment and consideration 
than any other; for vegeiable and animal manures contain the 
fertilizing property within themselves, and, however injudicious- 
ly applied, cannot fail to impart ultiinate benefit to the land, if not 
the unmediate crop; but the power of fossils consists in their ac. 
tion upon the cons.itutioa of the soil, and if this be improperly 


: ‘ ' rrentest mieehinf ; - ‘ 
directed, the greatest mischief imay ensue. 





None of these has, perhaps, produced more injury in seme: 
cases, or greater benetit in others, than lime—of which very strik- 
jug instances may be found in those parts of the country where 
it is either very abundant or scarce. Jn the former it has been 
noi uncommonly laid upon the land without the aid of putrescgnt 
manure, until the soil has become worth!ess ; while in the latter, 
as Its scarcity renders it expensive, it has only been moderately 
been used by farmers of judgment and caprial, and the effects, af- 
ter a number of years, are still apparent in the improvement of 
tie sol. Wiule writing this, we have under our eye a farm of* 
400 acres of strong clay, which has not been limed within the 
mcmory of men. ‘Lhe tenant, who is conscious of the advanta« 
wes which might be derived {vem the use of lime-~—as demonstrat- 

«J in the condition of adjoining laud of the same quality—is yet. 
preven'ed by circumstances {ruin its employment; and thus, not 
ouly are his own profits, but the value of tue soil to the landlord 
also, equally reduced. 

Oa the subject of burnt clay, we have recently had an oppor. 

unity of making some inquiries in the neighborhood of the late 
General Beaison’s farm, in Sussex; and we have learned, that 
aitiough several practical farmers in that part of the country ad. 
opted is plan, yet very few of them have found it to answer their 
expectations. One of them, who has followed it extensively, con. 
firms us in the opinion which we have already stated, that much, 
depeuds upon the mode in which the operat.on of burning is per- 
fovied 3 for if the clay be calcined to the consistence of brick, it. 
yields nothing in the shape of that soft ash which is proper for 
manure; and, if not sufliciently burned, it will return to its origi. 
nal condition. In the former state it may, however, act in some 
degree as an alterative of the soil; and, in the latter, it will at 
least afford some nutriment to the crop to which it is actually ap- 
plied. It, therefore, does not appear, from past experience, that 
it can ever be made to supersede the use of lime on land which 
has not been formerly dressed with the latter ; ‘but, in such cases, 
or in parts of the country where lime cannot be procured, it may 
yet be employed to a certain extent with advantage. 

As to paring and burning, there can be no doubt that the earth, 
if combined with fibrous roots and other vegetable matter, will 
answer the purpose of manure when burned: yet shallow soils. 
are thus frequently more injured by the abstraction of too large 
a portion of tle surface, than improved hy the temporary addi. 
tion of the manure. We have lately seen down-land, which was, 
broken up during the war, and has been now during several 
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returned to pasture, yet still bears nothing like the sward of a | opt many” plans of cropping which are out of the power of‘ others 


fine sheep-walk on the poorest chalks, and probably will require | 


half a century to bring it back to its fornter condition. We, there- 
fore, cannot but again caution all farmers and owners of land 
against bringing such soils under the plough.* 

With regard to gypsum and salt we have nothing to add, ex- 
cept. to repeat our recommendation of experiments on their ef- 
fects.t| Though quite aware of the common sentiment—* that 
gentlemen may use their superfluous cash for this purpose, but 
farmers have uses enough for their money in the regular routine 
of their business, and few are so over-byrdened with capital as to 
afford the risk of its diminution by uncertain speculation” —get 
we entreut them to reflect, that experiments nay be tried with 
those two articles upon a single acre ; that the expense, if unsuc- 
cessful, can only occasion the loss of a few shillings ;_ but, if they 
succeed, may. be productive of incalculable advantage. 

Neither respecting the various miscellaneous subsfances which 
we have enumerated, have we any further observation to make 
upon their respective properties. 
animal matter require some preparatory process to fitthem for ma- 
nure, the great objeci being to blend them with the soil in a proper 
state of minute division; for when they have been applied ina 
rank or unreduced state, bad effects have followed.  T'rain oil, 
blubber, and simiiar refuse, should therefore, be made into com- 
posts with a large body of carth.f Rape and malt dust, requir- 
ing no mixture, are very commonly laid upon the land as tep- 
dressings—the difference between which and manure ploughed in- 
to the ground, is, that the former are applied chiefly with a view 
to the sole benefit of the immediate crop, without regard to the 

further improvement of the soil; though there can be no doubt 
that if the crop be increased, the soil will also feel their good ef- 
fects. In this manner soot is also invariably used ; but its ferti- 
lizing prepertics are solely referable to the ammonia contained in 
it, which is an active stimulant of vegetation. ‘The practice of 
laying it upon land which has been limed, or of mixing it, as 
sometimes done, in ‘composts with lime, is therefore injudicious.§ 
It has long been a disputed question, whether all plants extract 
the same nutritive juices'fyom the soil, and convert them inte he 
kind of sap adapted to their peculiar qualities, or whether cach is 
nourished by a different substance. [i would at first appear impro- 
bable that.plants differing from each other in form, smell, taste 
and properties as food, should be produced by the same: matter ; 
yet, when we reflect that different plants deprive each other of 
nourishment, by extending their roots into the same soil in whieh 
" yarious kinds are planied, we cannot but conclude that their first 
nutriment must be of the same nature, though the sap probably 
acquires different properiics in its progress towards perfection, 
This, however, is one of the secrets of vegetation with which we 
are unacquainted ; but as we also see that some soils are better 
adapted than others for the growth of particular kinds of grain 
and vegetables, and that those crops to which they appear the 
most favorable yet become detericrated if repeated, even though 
regularly dressed with one species of manure, it seems evident 
that there must be some advantage in the change of manure, as 
well as in the system of cropping tillage land.|| 
gained by every farmer who has at his command manures of an 
unusual kind and who understands their use, for he may then ad- 


yr 
I 


‘This will be 


* A treatise has been just published by Professor Rennie, on 
aring and burning, in which he attributes whatever value it may 
ave to the effects of the fire, considering it “in the light of an 

instantaneous fallow.” Were this principle to be relied upon, it 
would follow that paring and burning might, within a few years af- 
terwards,; be advantageously repeated ; whereas, exper ence 
proves tliat, with whatever benefit the operation may be attended 
with in the ‘first instance, a repetition of it always found to impo- 
verish the soil.__See Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, No. XXV. 
‘ + See Chapters xiv and xviti. 

i! « Tallow and oils received in a crude state by the roots, may 
clog the pores of the plant, repel the aqueous fluid, and obsrtuct 
the free communication of the leaves with the atmosphere.”— 
Sir H. Davy’s Lect. on Agric. Chem. 4to p. 112. 

Hornby on Lime, p. 26. 
Sir H. Davy, Agric. Cliem. 4to. p. 273. Doncaster Report | 
on Bone Manure, p. 27. See also the recent “ Theory of Rota- | 


tion of Crops,” by M. De Candolle. 


The fluid or dissolved parts of 
{ 


ary 
ary 


not similarly situated, and v his rotations according to circum...’ 
stances of the moment, or to his own convenience. 24 
We have already touched upon the properties of alkaline ma. 
| nures, so far as they have been tested by experience ; the solution 
of the effects of acids upon the soil must be still left to future ex. 


1 periments, for those already made by chemists, in many instan. 


| ces, present different results. Whatever may be the food of 
plants—whether gasses, oils, salts, or acids—the farmer, however 
need not puzzle himself about their chemical qualities, for he may 
either satisfy himself from the experience of other, or by smal 
trials of hisown, whether the effects of any particular species 
produce fertility or not. Farm-yard manure has been justly 
called “ the farmer’s magic wand ;” and the oftener that wand is 
waved, the mere will it contribute tq his prosperity. He sees that 
wherever it has been judiciously used, it causes abundant crops 
and that wherever it has been withheld, sterility seizes upon the 
!; his chief éffurts should, therefore, be directed to its increase, 
«although the time and manner of applying every description 
of manures depend so much upon the nature of the soil and seq. 
son as well as of the crops to be sown, that no precise rules can 
be laid down for their employment, yet the following general hints 
may be found useful. 


| 
| 
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| 
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Summary. 


Wien manures of any kind are to be used as tap dressings for 
grass, the best season for.that purpose is as early as practicable 
in the month of February, as the vernal showers will-then wash 
them into the soil, If for arable land, at the same time the sow. 
ing af the seed, or immediately after; but if for wheat, when ve. 
getation is about to acquire force, in the spring, 

o pg a applied to a wheat Crop, it should be ploughed in 
turing the course of a summer fallow; if compots, at the last 
ploughing before the sced furrow ; but compost of hme and earth 
only, may be laid upon the land during any. period of the year. 

Tae land should be laid dry . and the manure should be equally 
and syeedily spread over every part ef it, in proportion to the na 
ture of the soil; but if ploughed in, though it.should be well mix. 

| ed with the ground, it should not be too deeply buried. 

The stronger and the colder soils are, ‘the more manure they 
require, and, as such land is generally applied to the production 
of crops which do not speedily attain their full growth, the ape ’ 

| plication of dung which has not been completely decomposed 
| by the putrefactive process may be there admitted, for although 
the progress of vegetation may not be so rapidly forwarded, yet 
the manure will at length decay, and afford a mere gradual dee 
gree of nutriment to the present, and greater support to the land 
for the production of future crops. Qn adhesive: land, long 
manure {rom the farm-yard also acting mechanically, by keep. 
ing the soil open, is not so binding as short dung ; buat on dry, 
sandy, hot soils, the dung should, on the contrary, be perfectly 
decomposed, or rotten ; and manure of any description should, , 
on such land, be only laid on in moderate quantities at one time. 
One general observation may be made regarding all disserta- 
tions on manure, which is—that as there will be different grada- 
| tious both of soils and the substance of which manures are com: 
posed, we caa never speak but im general terms of their appli 
| cation. 

The following table will explain ‘ow many heaps of manura 

| —each containing an equal quantity of any given amount—ara 

required to dress any field, per acre, at certain regular dis- 

tances: so that, by calculating the solid contents of the manure 

in cubical yards, each containing 27 bushels, and dividing it by 

the number of heaps, the: exact quantity to be laid on in each 
heap may be correctly ascertained :— 

No. of heaps at 5 yds. distance. 

“ 5} ss 


193 per acre. 
160 & 
134 
114 

98 

86 

75 


oe 


1 
2 


L 
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The following remarks of the Editor of the Farmers Register, ‘ 





apply with equal force to the Legislatures of other states, ag: | 
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well es. of Virginia. If | legislating for the benclit of agriculture |) the ve “institutic sy for al’ future times, beyond all control of any 
would apparently aid politicians, we sheuid witness a difle l cr moval ¢ bligations, by showing them with what absolute 
¥ y their most solemn end necessary restrictions might be 
state of things. cgarded and contemned. If the question had been to pay 
REMARKS ON THE AGRICULTURAL SURVEY OF THE STATE OF | as much as this recent expense of extra and iniquitous and de- 
~ MASSACHUSETTS, |, structive legislation, for the most undoubted and solid benefits 
The commonwealth of Massachuse'ts has carncd a new and | to agriculture, probabls not more . than twenty members of the 
ost honorable distinction by having, first of all the coneJerated | hia VK ted for the appropriation ; and in such a 
States, directed the making an agricultural survey of her terris | case, we incline to | cheve that ten out of the twenty would have 
jory. The execution of this important public work is entrusted been turn d cut of thew piacep, for that yoie, at the next elec- 
tothe Rev. Henry Colman, who is very advantageously know ion, by the cir loriuer friends and constituents belonging to the 
asa farmer, and writer on agriculture, , vgricultural interest. 
The people of New England are not } 
their pecuniary interes{, an I A gore: ng whatever course teuds to oie ie Cabbebtes, 
romote their profit; and we believe they never had a better SEED OF THE WHITE PINE. i 
chance to get back fully, and Ww hae increas the ir *money’s | rae aden, of Lewes, Del., is desirous of obtaining half a 
pore ” than upon the sum that will be expended in this carlies us! ‘ of the white pine the ensuing fall. It will require. 
adventure of this kind, in our new country. twe did not kao tiirtv-five bi s of cones, or burs, to produce half a bushel of ° 
it to be as vain as *to call spirits fro: the vasty deep.” we ‘ i Ty ls crow between the scales of the cone; and the 
should earnestly recommend to the pe °| le an! Legislature of er open about the first of October to release them. The cones 
Virginia, to follow the example of our hard working, frugal, anc should therefore be cathercd in September, and after drying a 
hrifty sister commonwealth, Massachu-sett few days in th » th ds will fall out, especially if, beaten 
As the first and an essential step towards restoring the health \ tick. . Any pers sposed to furnish the sced, may ad- 
and vigor of a sick man, is for the physician to search out and | vise the Canductor by ‘letter, post-paid, and state the price for a 
fo learn: the nature, the extent, and malic ity of his diseases, so} peck so} ' : Mr. Burton: ; 
is it a necessary prelinunary to general extensive improveme: As Mr. Buriou’s letter contains useful information forthe inha. 
F of agriculture throughout a couiiry. to know wel i <istin: bit thr ( t, as well as of the prairie west, for mak- 
condition—including all that is wrong as welleas a] is ct en Beer ee pe we subjoin extracts from it. 
rect, commendable and profitable, When the - itis! ard of | Andy J ume} is example to others, particu. 
Agriculture was established, the first and must valuable measure larly li the districts already indicate d. These young fo ests will 
undertaken, was the execution of "minute and accurate agricul. | In a few 4 s become inportant as s! helter, not only to farm 
jural surveys of eyery county in Britain, the results of whic crops and farm stock, and for | lantatians of more tender trees, 
were prese ented to the public in full reports. "Phis part of the | b> ccome a source of ec rain nud substantial profit— 
operations of the Board, engaged the hibors and talents ef pe: : ( m sute poste rity for the reckless 
haps fifty of the best informed : cientific agriculturists ¢ rac: |, | we have m of the | Fimitive forests. In the vallies of 
tical farmers of Britain ; and their reports, though i hie | wet ce, we oral stand is seldom 
-maturial stands deservedly 
‘ams tributary to the 


{ 
! 
t 


Ve 


mostly to statements of then existing circumstances, contained | 20UU0 grewing, iS Value as @ DUCE 
amore valuable and instructive body of information thar ore Se ee eee ee ee 
had’before been presented to the farmers of that country, and | ‘’!o ®&24 ; Pj eat Baraca be Sine aring. Were it known in 


x nif rous and other forest trees 


the world. Before that time, many old and wecful pra se 
‘, our scedsmen might collect and 


some districts, were scarcely known at the distan 

dred miles, -Among the earliest frui j : 
omen «ti immediate ly, were st public it rt Wenty five | Mr. Burten, “1 planted half a 
tion of Elkinzton’s theory and mode of vertical draining, and the 1 OF ¢ ( » vello low pine ,ona na poor sandy. soil, 
process of “ warping,” (or a dding to the soil of tide lands by | SO I ba 0k " wv iF a id coe ; — nates hice 
retaiming and depositing g the mud suspented by the water.) —the ae ee y as Te Sree Fe ian ie ,dten | aches it diame- 
first of which alone, to a Country like Britain, was worth the cost ly al : it tucy are from thirty to forty feet. The seed did 


of all the county surveys. Parliament eve: : 7 
10001. sterling to Elkington—a rare, if not ns wa mom the sn Ber dou 
1 ee st icre , Ould DO WiWAYs ary and warn, anc ne s 
oO ay re being thus acknowledged and rewarded neste. 3 , : ‘ ; 
a d — i = !or so the burs had epened, and by threshing them with a 
overnment. apa! 
. . i took the seed and had them 
The expense permitted to be incuried for the ae pare f Pitas sania tin eas 
J . ’ 1 the h - to brea i nal eat { aclaci 
state of Massachn: setts will prob ab] ny het exceed want the brit- ; : ; . bh , a 


° "Ty ee e : H tii Cieai as Wi he at. 
ish government paid for the single f forkshire—and ol ‘Phe cheipest way for a persow to seed” his field with pine, is ° 
course the performance of service, an ‘d th ulnity, must be sigh lant the sced in rows about fifty yards apart, in a north-easter, 
and imperfect, compared to what might be « pease ee it south-Wosterly direction, so that the north-westerly winds 
must be very | eneficial to the improve m nt of the agricuit WE O81) SC hich hore aro. the detnat winds 1 that blow strongly, may send the ” 
Massachusetts ; and such a work w vould < ere So on seed from the trees which will grow in these rows, across to thé 
fold profit to Vi irginia, Maryland, or the Carclinas, (with ut look om Se tare re planted shallow, if planted with the 
ing further, ) because their natural and as yet almost dormant |! hos, If planted in rows fifty yards apart, the best way.is to plough 
resources for improvement are very far greater than those of Ped the seed on the top of the furrow, or to harrow 
Massachusetts, !; the row, and sow the seed on the place—t! ie rains will settle them 
But neither this measure, nor any of the many by which ag-}) goupy enough in the earth when the ground is broke a little.” 
ricultural instruction and improvement and profit might be ad- . ; = 
vanced by government, are to be hoped for in Virginia. We 
have hoped, but now d spair of any such movements and their GREEN’S STRAW CUTTER, 
results; Rather than pay $10,000 for the benefit and improve- | A correspondent, who dates Fauquier county, Va., and who 
ment of agricultural interests, the legislature of Vig ginia would |) “is a feeder of nearly 200 head of catile, upon the stall and in- 
expend $100 000, in the time and cost of speechi ifving against || dor plan,” asks our opinion respecting the application of horse 
ay measures proposed for that end. Very recently, an extra || power to Green’s Patent Straw Cutter,—and what quantity of 
Session was held, which cost nearly $30, 000, (and w hic h was |) hay or corn fodder, it will cut, with such power, in an hour. 
not grudged, and has scarcely been complained of,) solely for || We doubt whether this machine, as now constructed, would per- 
purpose of relieving the banks from the penalties which they || form much more if propelled by horse, than it now performs by 
incurred, by violating their legal and most solemn and im- |} manual labor. Little can be gained by accelerating its motion ; 
perative sbligniien to pay specie ‘for their bilis—and to pleac || and the strength of a man propels it without fatigue. A vei 


l,as soon I had gathered the burs, 
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extensive and intelligent farmer, who visited us while writing 
this, assures us that two smart men may cut five tons a day, of 
hay, with Green’s Straw Cutter, by manual power. 

We have heard highly commended the horse power establish- 


l 


ment of a gentleman upon Staten Island, in which the power is | 
applied, at pleasure, to cutting hay and fodder, upon an improved | 
machine,—to grinding grain for family and tarm use,—to crush- | 
ing corn cobs and corn, grinding apples or roots, sawing, &c. | 
We have solicited a plan and description of the building and , 
machinery, the cost, &c., from the intelligent and liberal pro- | 
prietor ; and hope t» have the satisfaction, ere long, of laying | 


them before the readers of the Cultivator. Such an application 


of horse power, upon the furm, has been long a desideratum ; | 


and we cannot question the willingness of the proprietor to win 
the gratitude of his countrymen, by making the communication 
solicited. 





GRNAMENTAL EXOTIC TREES. 


A correspondent of Newark, Ohio, wishes us to indicate eight | 
tried exotics, other than the European Linden, of the large class, | 


most admired for park ornament, and where they can be obtain 

ed. Were we better acquatnted with the winter temperature of 
Newark, we could give more satisfactory answers. The Ame- 
rican forest trees of the first class surpass in beauty those of the 
old continent. The sycamore,* English and Scotch elms,* 
European larch,* weeping willow,* ailanthus,* European “ash, 
and Oriental plane, are the principal species of large exotics 
found in our nurseries. Of the second class, the mountain ash,* 


(Sorbus aucuparia,) horse chesnut* and European alder,* are | 


very ornamental. ‘Those marked with the asterisk*, as well as 
the European linden, may be had at the Albany Nursery, 
though of some kinds the plants are small. 





WHITE OAK AND POST OAK. 


J. Seelye, of Sharon, Conn., inquires, first, what is the dis- 
tinction between post oak and white oak, the former being es- 
teemed, at the south, better and far more lasting, than the latter. 
And second, on what particular day in the year a tree, perfora- 
ted by woodpeckers, or slightly girdled with an axe, will die. 
While oak is a tree of the first class as to magnitude, and grows 
in every part of the United States, though in Florida it is found 
only on the borders of the swamps. It is the only oak, on which 
a few of the dried leaves persist till the circulation is renewed in 
the spring. Of all the American oaks, this is the best and most 
generally used, according to Michaux, being strong, durable, 
and of large dimensions. The post oak resembles somewhat 
in foliage the white oak, though the lobes of the leaves are 
broader, and less poiated ; and its acorns are not half so large 
as those of the white oak. The leaf of the white oak has three, 
and that of the post oak four lobes. This oak belongs to the 
second class of furest trees, its height rarely exceeding 40 feet. 
It is not found growing north of the neighborhood of the city of 
New York, bnt abounds in the middle states and in Florida. 
The wood is less elastic, though finer grained, and more dura- 
ble than the white oak: hence it is preferred for posts, and is 
used with advantage by wheelwrights and coopers. As to the 
second point of inquiry, we are not aware that there is any par- 
ticular day in the year, and we are sure there is not, when a 
tree will be killed by the pecking of birds. Trees either die by 
cutting off the supply of sap, which passes from the roots through 
the sap wood, or for want of elaborating organs—the leaves— 
which convert this sap into vegetable nutriment. Cutting 
through the entire sap wood, at any time in the early part of 
summer, so as to prevent the ascent of the sap, or divesting it 
entirely of the leaves, which elaborate this sap, in June, will 
seldom fail to kill the most hardy tree. 


THE WHEAT CROP. 

Qur letters from Illinois, Michigan, Ohio, and the far west, are 
not favorable to a great product of the wheat crop, this grain 
having been seriously injured by the winter ; and we very seri- 
ously apprehend, that the grain worm, which our legislators have 
considered too insignificant to notice, will lessen the crop of our 
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= 
own state to a most alarming extent. We do not mean to be. 
come croakers, but we seriously believe, that the high anticipa. 
tions of an extraordinary abundant wheat harvest, which oup 
newspapers encouraged, will not be realized—this year, 


HAY GRASSES FOR THE SOUTH. 

Edward H. Bryan, of Vicksburgh, in the State of Mississippi, 
writes us, that clover will not succeed there, in consequence of 
the excessive heat of sumuier; that they want something that 
will furnish a winter supply for stock, and he begs us to indicate 
such grasses as will answer, and asks particularly our Opinion 
of lucern. ‘The soil, says Mr. B., is a stiff clay loam, the elj. 
mate humid, the nights cool. If the tap-rooted clover will not 
withstand the summer heat of Mississippi, the fibrous-rooted 
grasses of the north can hardly be expected to succeed. The 
lucern is particularly adapted to a light, deep and dry soil, and 
on such a soil we have no doubt it will do well there. It wilt 
withstand heat well. | We recommend its trial, and also the ga, 
ma and Guinea grasses, particularly the gama. 


REMARKS OF THE CONDUCTOR. 


We have adverted to the subject of bone manure in our se. 
cond and third volumes, and stated our mode of obtaining and 
preparing it. We have boeu less urgent upon this matter, be 
cause we saw little hopes of our farmers regarding this source 
of fertility, while they remained reckless, as too many of them 
do, of their dung and other sources of fertility which abound on 
every farm. The subject shall receive our early attention. In 
mean time, in reply to Mr. Foote’s questions, we answer, first 
—the tiine has come for every farmer to husband and apply to 
his lands, all the means of fertility at his command. Bone dust 
will not prove serviceable upon clays. It is applied at the rate 
of 20 to 40 bushels on an acre. Bone milis can only be profit- 
ably erected near navigable waters. Secondly—bones can be 
crushed in plaster mills, so as to answer well. Thirdly—bones 
that have been boiled are deemed as good as those which have 
not been boiled, and old bones nearly as good as fresh ones. 
And fourthly—not only potato tops, but sedge grass, weeds, 
straw, and every sort of vegetable matter, or earth abounding 
in it, as that from swamps, ditches, ponds, &c., leached ashes, 
soap suds, urine, &c., may all be profitably commingled in the 
dung yards, which should be made concave in the centre, in 
order to retain tie liquids of the yard, and which these vegetable 
matters will absorb. And the yard should be thoroughly cleans 
ed every spring, and the contents fed to hoed crops. 


Saxon Surer anp Woo..—E. Tilden, Esq., P. M., New- 
Lebanon, Col. has a flock of 1,000 Saxon, and Saxon and 
Merino crossed sheep, which he considers of the first grade, and 
offers a part for sale—the bucks at from five to twenty-five do- 
lars, aecording to age and quality. Samples of the wool from 
these bucks, have been deposited, for examination, at the office 
of the Cultiyator. 

J.C. Van Wyck, of Fishkill, Dutchess county, has also a’ 
flock of 500 prime Saxon sheep, bred with great care, which 
he wishes to dispose of—price not mentioned. 





Pratt’s Stume Extractor.—-We have received from J. RB. 
Drake, Esq., of Owego, a handbill which contains a figure and 
description of this machine, and also certificates of its perform 
ance, which.we shall forward to our correspondent, J. M. Gar- 
net, Esq., of Virginia. The machine is, worked by a pair of 
oxen or horses. and can advantageously employ five men. It 
appears from the certificate of H. Hutchinson, engineer on the 
Chemung canal, that with one of these machines sixty-eight 
stumps was extracted between 2 o’clceck, P. M., and sunset ; 
that with another two hundred and thirty stumps were extract 
edinaday. It is applied to green stumps, as well as to those 
which are partially decayed, and without the previous labor of 
cutting the roots. Nos. 1 and 2 are heavy, and designed for 
extracting green stumps; No. 3 is more compact, and may be 
transported on common wagon orcart wheels. Four men, says 
Judge D. with two yoke of oxen and a stump-boat, will extraet, 
and convert into fence, stumps enough for fourteen rods in a day. 
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The price for a first rate machine, with ropes, chains, &c., is 
nearly $375—without the apparatus the machine is offered at | 
$150, delivered at Albany or Troy. | 
| 
| 


Ruta Baca Hozr.—We have beeu presented with a neat 
little implement for thinning turnips, or other crops, manufactu- 
red by Win. R. Gates, Lee. Mass. It is for sale by Thorburn, | 
at the moderate price of 372 cents, including the handle. 


Hottow Horn.—Sylvanus W. Gray, of Middlefield, Ohio, | 
has sent us the following receipt for curing the horn-ail in neat | 


cattle. We publish it, though we confes: it smacks too much | 
of quackery. It has too many ingredients, a part of which we 


puepect are at least useless. 

“Take three eggs, same in bulk of black pepper, same of soot 
same of salt, same of hen dung, mix with wheat flour till hard 
enough for pills; make nine, and give one ai a time three suc- | 
cessive Mornings, and inter:mit three, and give three again, &c. 


TrauiaN Serine Wurar.—'There has been an abundance of | 
this grain sown. =I: looks well, and, the grain worm perwitting, 
there will be plenty of seed. Mr. H1. Stephenson, who writes 
from North Lake, Mich., shall be supplied. ‘Lhe price cannot 
We bee Mr. S. not to forget the beautiful 
prairie lowers, the seeds and bulbs of which ke promises to send | 
us Mr. S. says, that fall wheat in his district, with some ex- | 
We coincide with lim in opinion, 





PLANT MULBERRY TREES. . 

We onder at the remissness of the inhabitants of New-Yor! 
jn cultivating the mulberry tree. That it may, and eventually | 
will, be made the sonrce of considerable profit, there can be no | 
doubt. In many parts of New England, the farmers have al- 
ready turned their attention to this subject, which will soon add | 
yery considerably to their wealih. 

Mulberry trees should be planted by the town authorities ia 
the public streets of cvery town and village ; and thus, while 
they add to the beauty of a hamlet, they may ad: also to the | 
wealth of its inhabitants. In the south of France, where silk ts | 
astaple commodity, the manufacture of it is more or less the 


employment of a portion of the family of every farmer, The 
eat canal of Languedoc is lined with mulberry trees. ‘The 


traveller passes over highways overhung with the branches of 
this beautiful tree, the culiyation of which distributes wealth 
throughout that portion of Europe. 

“This climate is known to be favorable to the production of 
siik-worms ; and every gentleman of taste, who wishes to com- 
bine ornament with uselulness—every landholder who is desi- 
rqus of increasing the value of his own property, and of adding 
astimulus to industry, should have muiberry trees surrounding 
their houses, planted by the road-side, and scattered over their | 

unds. By pvrsniug this plan, the rearing of the silk-worm 
willin a few years become a profitable employment and fashion 
able amusement—certainly a harmless one. 


Srixev Royter.—Mr. J. Boyle inquires, what should be the 
diameter of the spiked roller, if made of solid wood? If of plank 
what thickness —how long the spikes, and how many rows ? 
The size may depend upon cenvenience or fancy, and may 
tange from twelve to thirty inches in diameter. Any deficiency 
in the weight of the roller,—for the spiked rolled must be so 
heavy as to press the spikes or darts into the stiff soil where it 
8 intended ,to operate,—may be made up by stones or other 
heavy substances, placed upon the frame. The object is to 
break and pulverize the ground, and raise a tilth—and conse- 
quently the spikes ought to project threc inches, and be sufli- 
cient in number to effect the entire surface. It will therefore 
tequire from eight to ten rows upona roller two feet in diameter. 
Concklin’s Press Harrow, which very much resembles the spiked 
roller, has 12 rows of spikes. 





BONE MANURE. 


J. Buet, Esq.—Dear Sir,—I have been highly interested in 
1 ’ pt; ; ); S oote y- M4 














as a farmer, particularly so with those relating to British agri- 
culture. 

In his 57th No. he remarks :—* The prodigious agricultural 
rescurces of the country, are developed, with extraordinary in- 
dustry, skill and success. The richest and most profiia le kind 
of dressing, which has been tried, and which is a new source of 
agricultural wealth, to Great Britain, is bone manure. In York- 
shire and Lincclnshire, its influence has been almost miracu- 
lous,” &c. 

Now I ohserve that the richest and most profitable manure to 
the English farmer, is almost entirely disregarded by the New- 
York and New England farmers. 

My object in this communfcation, is to get information. I ask, 
then, has not the time arrived, when bone dust may be profitably 
used in the older states, where it can be obtained in consider- 
able quantities, part:culaily on hills, where it is difficult to carry 
coase manures, and in districts, as in this vicinity, where plaster 
must be carried from 25 to 35 miles by land? If so, I wish to 
know if they can be prepared for use in common plaster mills? 
Also, what is the relative value of bones that have for a year or 
two been exposed tothe atmosphere? And finally, in what way 
can it be best employed? Should this subject be thought cf 
suffidient importance, a little information would be received with 
thankfulness, by an attentive reader of your excellent paper. 

As we are turning our attention to the cultivation of roots, it 
appears ta me we cannot raise the amount desired, without more 
manure. Permit me to mention one method of making it which 
I have found profitable, but is greatly neglected by our far. 
mers. 

‘lhe present is to be an extraordinary season for potatoes, at 
least forthe vines. I find that by carting these to my hogs, and 
allowing them to work them over, and mix with their manure a 
few days, then throwing them in a pile to remain till spring, a 
large quantity of manure can be made. If not thoroughly de- 
composed, it makes an excellent manure for ploughing in for 
corn, or dropping in hills of potatoes. If Jeft on the surface of 
the field, they are nearly lost for manure, and are very trouble. 
some ia tilling the followizg spring. 

Straw is often used for this purpose when it should be used for 
fodder. 

Respectfully yours, L. Foor, 
Lee, Berkshire Co., Mass., July 15th, 1837. 


Circular. 
Continued from p. 246. 

Having thus given a sketch of the mannet in which it is pro- 
posed to conduct the inquiries on particular subjects, in respect ta 
which it would confer an obligation on me te have your sugges. 
tions, or those of any other experimenced farmer, I proceed: to 
other great topics, to be embraced by the survey. 

Xil. Manures. 

1. Animal Manures. 

Animal excrements ; varieties; comparative value; prepara. 
tions ; uses. 

Decayed bodies ; Refuse of slaughter houses. 

Bone; horn ; hair ; feathers ; wool. 

Fish. Fish oil. Gurry and blubber. 

2. Mineral Manures. 

Lime in various forms and compounds. 

Salt. Marine Shells. Gypsum Clay. Sand. Marl. 

Dock Mud. Ashes of Mineral Coal. Burnt Clay. 

3. Vegetable Manures. 

Ashes of wood and peat. 


Soap suds, 


Soot. Tanners’ Waste. Straw. 

Leaves. Sea Weeds. Rape Dust. Street Manure. 

Green Dressings, ploughed in. Buck Wheat. Clover. 

4. Artificial Manures. Composts. 

5. Modes of applying Manure. 

Mixed or clear ; solid or liquid ; in drill or broadcast ; in fresh 
or fermented and decayed state ;—at what season of the year or 
trop ;—annually, or how often ; in what quantity. 

Use and application to permanent pastures and mowing lands. 
5. Manure Houses or Cellars; Vaults for the preservation of 
urine ; and provisions for forming compost manures, 

Machines for the application of liquid manures. 


B AO 
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and salt petre for butter. 


when fattened. 
on clover. 


tion of food ; raw; steamed ; boiled ; fermented. 
per month. 


making of sausages; d&c. &c. 


broom corn ; peas; apples; potatoes, &c. &e. 
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1. Black Cattle. Horses, Poultry. 
2. Comparative value of different Breeds of animals for Stail, 
Work, and Dairy ; and notices of herds or individuals of improved 





Sheep. Swine. 


Breeds, with places where found. 
3, Animals known among 
Spanish; Devon ; Holderness ; 

shire. 

Improved, Durham Short Horns. 

4. The subject of Breeding. 

XIV. Animals for Labor. 

Horses and Oxen. Comparative value. Mules. Cost of, 
keep ; harness ; shoeing ; deterioration or improvement. 
XV. Animals for Beef. 


1. Sex-most eligible. 


Hercford ; 
Alderney ; 


us. Native; 
Yorkshire ; 


Ay 


| 


Black | 


a 


2. Howreared ; as calves, how fed; how long with the cow ; | 


how managed tlie first winter, 
3. What age at maturity. 
4, 
5. 
6. 

hay consumed per day ; of meal ; 

kinds of vegetables ; low prepared 


If pastured——average number of acres to an animal, 
If soiled; how managed and fed, 


st for fattening. 


f ]- 
ty 


OF Veo tubl S35 kinds of m “a 


out cob; mixed or unmixed ; wet or dry; cooked or raw. 
7. Use of flaxseed; oil ; and oil cake inf fattening. 
8. Gain per day ; per month, 
9. Machines for cutting and steaming food. 





Istea 
XVI.° Market ; Returns of Brighton and Danverse Markets. 
1. Animals—how the by ' 
slaughter. If by weight, how determined ; customs of butchers 3 
what parts we'g lered 


1] | . . 
sold—on hoof; or weight 


hed ; what considered as perquisites, 
to error or fraud, if any-; customs in other markets, 
2. Different parts—how disposed of ; 
3. Modes of curing, packing, inspecting, beef, pork, hams, &e. 
4. Drift of animals ; custom Drovers ; expenses 3 loss in 
weight by travelling. 
XVII. Animals for the Dairy. 
1. Choice of Breeds. 
traordinary product. 
2. Size and color as affecting produce. 
ing. Effects of carly coming in. Disposition of the calf. 


of milking. 


ol 


. c 1 , 1°? e a ce . 
xamples and history of Cows of ex- 


ee Sale ‘ - 
Continuance in milk- 
| Times 


3. Average yield ofa good cow in milk ; in butter ; in cheese. 
4. Trials of wiiik as to quantity of cream; of butter ; and of 


cheese, per gallon. 

5. Modes of feeding 3 ‘vegeta 
r prepared ; quantity. 

XVIII. Dairy Produce. 

1. Butter ; modes of making and preserving. 

2: Cheese ; mod nd preserving. 

3. Comparative profits of making butter and cheese. 

4. l whey. 

5. Advantages, if any, of giving it to 

G. Value of dairy refuse for Swine. 

7. What proportion between number of Cows kept, aud num. | 
ber of Swine kept. 

8. Steaming ; heating ; fre 
vantages of each method forraising cream. 

9. Effects of different kinds of salt upon butter. 
Coloring matter for cheese. 


a 


VIES 5 mali 3 OF mea 5 hi WwW oven 


s of making a 


Use of skim milk, butter milk, an 


] 
the Cow. 


zing milk, with comparative ad. 


Use of sugar | 


11. Grasses for Dairy purposes. 

12. Churns ;. presses ; spring houses ; pans. 
XIX. Swine. 
1. Breeds. 


| 
| 
10. Protection from vermin. 
| 


Maturity, and age for fattenivg. Average weight 


2. Mode of raising ; in stye or at large ; pasturage or soiling 
value of vegetables ;- value of meal ; prepara- 
Gain per day, 


Season best for fattening. Time of killing. 
4. Assortment of parts ; packing of pork ; curing of hams ; 


3. Fattening ; 


5? 


5. ‘Trial of ditferent kinds of food. - Corn; ryc; barley ; oats ; 








XX. Sheep. 


sees 


If stalled on dry feed how, fed ; how long kept ; amount of | 


after 
I pees 
auvilitics 


relative value. 


; meal ground with or with. | 





2. Yield in wool. ‘Time of shearing. Mode of washing anj 
cleansing.- Mode of-doing up the fleece. 

3. Yield in mutton. Age for fattening ; 
Comparative value of different kinds of feed. 
oats; oil-cake, &e. &e, 

4, General management. 
ing. Mode of winter keeping. 

5. History of particular flocks. 

6. Sheep houses. Sheep racks. 

XXI. Horses. Males. 

Ilow raised. How kept. Shocing.. General managemeny, 
Comparative value for labor. 

XXIL. Animals kept for Breeding. 

dull. Stallion. Ram. Boar. 

Valuable points ; defects ; general management. 

XXIII. Feeding of Animals. 

1. Pasturage. Winter keeping. 

Soiling of Animals ; articles to be cultivated for this pup 


mode of fattening 
Vegetables ; com 


Choice of Buck. Time of Jan} 


» 


geen . ; -, . 
3. Cutting feed. Steaming or cooking, Green vegetable ; 
feed; dry feed. 
XXIV. Poultry. 
Kinds ; Management ; Comparative Value. 
XXV. Discases of Domestic Animals. 
Of Horses; Cattle ; Sheep; Swine; Poultry ; 
XXVI. Farm Building. 
1. Barns. -Stables. Styes. Poultry Houses. 
Modes of fastening and harnessing cattle. 
ropes ; chains; bows. 
. 


and remedies 


“a Stalls ; man 


gers 3 stanchions ; 
3. Yokes and harnesses. 

.4. Dweiling Houses, with comparative cost of stone, brick, and 
wood. Improvements in apparatus for cooking ; amd for warm 
ing houses. 

XXVIII. Bees. 

Cultivation of Feed for Bees. 
tion agains? the Bee Moth. 

XXVIII. Orchards. Gardens. 

1. Varietiesof Fruits, with methods ef propagation and selec. 


Construction of Hives. Protec 


tion. 

2. Varicties of Esculent Vegetables, with methods of cultiva 
tion. 

XXIX. Discases of Trees an! Plants, 

XXX. Injurious Insects and Vermin. 

Borer. Canker Worms. Caterpillars. 
bacco Worm. Slug Bee Moth. ‘Turnip Fly. 
Black Birds. Woodchucks. Foxes. Field Mice. 

XXXI. Fences. 

Stone Walls. Rail Fences. 
Ditch. Raised Banks, &e. 
XXXII, Forest Trees. 


1. For Timber. For Fucl. 


Potato Worms. To 
Crows and 
Rats. 








S. 


Live Hedges. Hedge and 


2. Modes of raising. Care of Forests. Time and modes d 
cutting. 


3. Nurseries of Fruit and Forest Trees. 
4, Plans for Hedges and Fences. 
XXXIII. General Improvements. 
Clearing Wild Lands. 

Removing Stumps and Stones. 

Draining 

Irrigation. 

Paring or Burning. 

Gravclling low Meadows. 

Improving Peat Meadows. 

XXXIV. Great Farming Operations. 

- Pioughing. 

. Sowing ; Planting; 
. Haymaking. 

. Harvesting. 

. Preserving and Expending the Produce. 

. Marketing. 

XXXY. Examples in detail and in full of 

1. General Farm Management. 

2. Particular Crops. 

3. Particular Improvements. 

XXXVI. Labor. : 
1. Farm Labor by the month or year. 


Laying down to Grass. 
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3. Cost of Board and prices of Provisions. 
4, Use of Spirituous Liquor. 
5, Laws and Customs relating to Labor. 


Mechanical Labor. 
1. Blacksmith. Price per pound of Tron. 
“ Price of Horse shoeing. Ox shoeing. 


2, Carpentern’ Work, per day. 

. Masons’ Work, : er clay. 

. Wheelwrights’ Work, per picce. 
General cost of Farming Utensils ; Carriages ; and Equip- 
ments. 

XXXVII. Farming Implements, &c. 
Ploughs. Harrows. Horse Rakes. 
Hoes. Threshing Machines. 

Vegetable Slicers. Hey Cutters. 


oS me Co 


Cultivators and Horse | 
Winnowing Machines. 


tollers. . Drill Ma- 


chines. Corn Planterrs. Corn Shellers. Wheel Car- | 
riages. Stnmp Extractors, &c. &c. i 


XXXVIII. Condition of Roads and Improvements in Con- 
struction of Roads, as intimately connected with the Agricul- 
tural Prosperity of a Country. 

XXXIX. Miscellaneous Subjects. 

1. Size of Farms. 
2. Farm Capital. 





. Farm Accounts. 
. . i 

. Laws relating to Agriculture. | 
. | 

Taxes and Burdens upon Land. 
| 

‘ 

{ 


Agricultural Pauper Establishments. 

. Agricultural and Manual Labor Schools and Colleges. 

. Agricultural Societies. Funds. Premiums. Operations. | 

Cattle Shows. | 

9. Agricultural Libraries and Publications. | 
{ 
{ 


DADA w 


XL. Manufactures connected with Agriculture. 
1, Household Manufactures. Manufactures of wool, silk, 
flax, hemp, hair, bristles, straw, &c. &c. 
2, Leather, with all its various preparations. 


3. Glue. Combs. Buttons. Bonnets and Hats from grass, 
straw, or wool. Wooden Ware. Barrels. 
Maple Sugar. Maple Molasses. Beet sugar. Potato Sy- | 


Oil. Indian Corn 


rup. Starch. Opium. Suaflower 
Wine from Grapes. 


Oil. Linseed Oil. Neat’s Foot Oil. 
Wine from Currants. 
Cider. Perry. Beer and Ale. 
Soap. Candles. 
xLI. Objects of Particular Inquiry, with a view to Agricultu- 
ral Improvements. 
1. Improvements in Live Stock. 


Gin. 


Whiskey. 


2. ‘a in Utensils and Farm Buildings. 

3. 6 in New Vegetables, Fruits, and Grasses. | 

4. 2 in Seeds for earliness and abundant yield. 

5. ” in economical Preparations and Uses of 
Food for Man and Beast: 

6. 6 in economical Uses of Fuel. 

7. - in economical application of human and 
brute Labor. 

8. “ in application of water, steam or wind pow- , 
er to purposes of husbandry. 

9. " in cultivation—depth of ploughing ; mixing , 


of soils ; compost manures ; manuring with green crops ; 
inverting and covering the sward; drill culture; sowiug | 
broad-cast; management o! any particular crop, Wc. &c. 

10. Improvements in rotation of crops. 


11, * in uses of Lime; Gypsum; Bone dust. | 
12, ¥¢ in application of Ashes ; crude or spent. | 
13, “« “in application or discovery of other ma- | 

hures. | 
14, * in construction of Farm Buildings. 


XLIL. Exports and Imports of Agricultural Produce. 


Capacity of the State to supply its own Wants. 
views. 
XLIII. Specimens of Soil to be analyzed. 
Models of improved Implements. 
Models of improved Buildings. 
Sketches of improved modes of draining lands. 
Collection of valuable Seeds or Plants. 


(teneral | 








Samples of Wool, Silk, and Sugar. 


I have thus, Sir, laid before you the principal objects design. 
ed to be embraced in an Agricultural Survey of the State. It 
is not of course expected that every farmer, possibly not any 
single farmer, will be able to give me information on every snb- 
ject here enumerated; nor will ony farm or any town in the. 
Commonwealth furnish examples of all the various crops, opera- 
tions, and stocks here mentioned. But what is wanting in one, 
may doubtless be found in another; and as no subject is men- 
tioned in which the agriculture of the State is not directly con- 
cerned, it is hoped that much valuable and practical information 
may be collected in regard to all. It will be my province to 
to gather up the fragments that nothing be lost. I earnestly so- 
licit, therefore, your particular aid in acquiring this information ; 
and the communicat vn of your knowledge or experience, either 
by writing, conversation, advice, or in any form in which you 
will please to give it. Any trouble which any gentlemen may 
take upon himself for the purpose of procuring information shall 
be always most gratefully acknowledged. 

My duty will require me to visit every town in the State ; 
and my wish is to visit every principal farm in every town, the 
management of which promises to afford useful information. In 
deterinining what particular farms to visit, it is obvious that L 
must necessarily be directed by the advice or suggestions of 
others, which [ shall always be most happy to receive ; but, in 
order to avoid all invidiousness, I beg leave to state distinctly, 
in the outset, that, unless prevented by extraordinary circum- 
stances, I will visit every farmer, who will do me the kindness to 
invite me to his premises ; and I have perfect confidence in find- 
ing often times us creditable and instructive management among 
small farmers as among those who pursue agriculture upon an 
extensive scale. I therefore solicit such invitations; and will 
gladly avail myself of them. 

I purpose te make the survey by Counties, and am anxious 
to prosecute it with allconvenient despatch. I beg the farmers 
to whom this Circularis sent, to give it an attentive and re- 
peated examination. ‘lhe objects of the survey are most ims 
portant tothe farming interest. 1 go to seek information from 
practical men ; and shall be happy to communieate ail that I 


receive. 1 solicit the correspondence and co-operation of such 


men. It is reasonable to hope that the inquiries: will elicit much 
valuable knowledge ; that they will contribute to,ex¢ite and en- 


lighten a spirit of improvement in agriculture, this most honor- 
able and useful pursuit ; that they will unfoid agricultural re- 
sourees and capacities of which we were not fully aware; that 
they willstrengthen those, which already exist and present new 
reasons for a devoted attachment to our native State; a State, 
which, if its soil be conmaratively hard end _ sterile, and. its éli- 
mate severe, is in a high degree favorable to longevity, to 
strength of muscle, vigor of intellect, and moral energy ; furn- 
ishes an ainple reward to patent industry, temperance and fru- 
gality ; and under the administration of upright magistrates, 
and wholesome and eq .al laws, which she has so long and emi- 
nently enjoyed, abounds in the elements of domestic comfort, 
and social improvement and prosperity. 

Yours respectfully, - 

Henry Cotman. 

Boston, June, 1837. 

P. S. Cominunications and letters relating to the Survey 
may be addressed to the subscriver at Boston. They may be 
forwarded by private conveyance to the Post Office in Boston, 
or directly by mail, if otherwise not convenient, 





Inp1AN Ponp Scytue Stones are obtaining a decided pre- 
ference in our market, on account of their superior quality,’and 
are the principal stones now found in our stores. ‘They are ob- 
tained at Bradford, Vt, and are manufactured and sold by 
Filers & Co. ; 





Lime, we mean the carbonate, whether in the form of pow- 
dered lime-stone, effete lime, chalk, mavrine shells or maul, differs 
in one particular from the other common earths—clay and sand: 
it decomposes and disappears in the soil—sand and clay do not. 
Hence the advantage of re-applying calcareous matters to soils 
at intervals of a few years—of re-liming, re-marling or re-ashing 


tillage land. 
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From Quarteyr Journal of Agriculture. 
ON MAKING MEADOW HAY.—BY PATRICK MILLER, ESQ. LATE OF | 
DALSWINTON, DUMFRIES SHIRE. 

Making hay is universally allowed to be one of the most impor. | 
tant branches of agricultural pursuits, but the principle on whic! 
it should be cenducted is not at all understood on this side of 
Tweed. 

In England, however, the operation is very differently perform- 
ed, and with very different aud more satisfactory results ; for by 
their system, a great deal of time is saved xt a critical period, and | 
a far superior article of food for their animals is produced. 

Besides the great and necessary dispatch whica is used in Eag 
land, much skiil is also employed to produce and maintain a requi- 

site degree of heat or fermentation in the stack when the hay is 
put up, in order to convert the juice of the herbage to « saccha- 
rine state, which is found to be both more palateable, and likewise 
more nutritious for all bestial that is fed upon it. 

n Scotland, on the other hand, it would almost scem as if dili- | 
gence was employed to unnecessarily procrastinate the work, and 
subject it tothe risk of unfavorable changes of the weather; and 
by the excessive bleaching and drying of the grass, which is so 
universally practised, it is deprived of the possibility of assuming 
the saccharine quality ; and what sap is permitted to remain in 
it, is converted to starch, which is neither so agreeable nor nour- 
ishing for horses as hay made upon the principle waich I am anx- 
ious to recommend, and from whence arises, as is easily to be per- 
ceived, a greater waste of hay in Scotch than in English stables. 

Having premised this much, I proceed to detail the practice 
which I have pursued for many a bygone year on my farm, which, 
being on a limited scale, 1 shall therefore confiae my description 
to the narrow compass of my own operations, but which, of course, 
easily admits of being extended to a larger field as circumstances 
may require. 

When thé hay season arrives and the weather is favorable, 
and when I perceive, by the height of the column of mercury in 
the barometer, and likewise from the appearance of the skies, 
that there is a likelihood of its continuing so, I set a couple of 
mowers to work very early in the morning, each attended by a | 
boy or girl about twelve or thirteen years of age, and, as soon | 
as the men have made half a dozen cuts of the scythe; the two 
boys or girls take up the swath and shake it out as thin as possi- 
ble on the ground where it grew, there to lie and wither till after 





off before being put into the stack, or so brisk a fermentation will 
eusue, taut combustion will infallibly take place. 

The next part of the operation is stacking the hay, and this mg 
take place, if the weather continues fine, on the second or third 
lay aiter the last cock was put up. 

la making this kiad of hay, the great and important object iy 
to get it to ferment or heut in the stack, for the purpose of maki 
it evolve its saccharine quality, as in the malting of grain, and jg 
clfected as follows : 

If a round stack is intended, let a common sack be well cram 
med full of hay or straw, and placed erect on the foundation where 
the stack is to be reared, aud then begin building all around it 
with the first cut cocks, iuterinixing now and then a few of those 
lust put up, in order to promote the fermentation ; and when the 
stack gets as high as the top of the bag, >the worker pulls i 
straight upwards, and so continues working around and _pullingit 
up till the stack is finished, and in this way a chimney is formed for 
the escape of the nascent gas. 

Saould along stack be preferred, then a chimney must be 
brought out at the peak at each end, and one in the middle by the 
same means if a lirge mass of hay is put up in the stack ; and in 
conclusion, | recommend that these vents shall not be closed for 
a month, or while any perceptible fermentation is going on. 
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Advertisements, 
MECHANICS’ FAIR. 

Notice lo Mechanics, Artisans, Manu-facturers, §c.—The 
nndersigned give notice that the first Annual FAIR of the Mas. 
sachusetts Charitable Mechanics’ Association will be held in the 
city of Boston, in September next, commencing on Monday, the 
18th, and continuing at least three days. 

The Association have placed at the disposal of the Board df 
Managers, the sum of Five ‘Thousand Dollars, to enable them to 
conduct the Fair upon a liberal scale ; and they hope to be able 
to render satisfaction to all who may feel disposed to offer arti. 
cles for exhibition. 

Medals or Diplomas will be awarded to the owners of all arti. 
cles that may be deem-ed worthy of such distinction ; and the 
Managers intend that the strictest impartiality and fairness 
shall be observed in the distribution of Premiums. 

‘The Managers, in furtherance of the snbject they have in view; 
invite contributions, of articles from every department of indus. 








breakfast. 


On the return of the mowers from fheir breakfast, a stout ac- | 


’ tive woman begins to turn with a rake, in the direction of the sun, 


the grass which was first shaken out, the men and the boys cut- | 


ting down and shaking out in the same way as 1: the morning. 


When the woman has finished turning the early cut grass, | 


she immediately goes to the spot where she began, and shakes 
it all out again as thin as she can, 2nd when finished, she com- 
meaces turning by large rakefulls where the mowers resumed 
their work after breakfast, and continues her task in the same 


manner as when she began in the morning, always turning as | 


already said in the direction of the sun. 
On the people returning to the field from their dinner, the two 


boys immediately begin to shake out that part of the second turn- | 
ed grass which had not been accomplished before going to din- | 


ner, and when that is finished, they commence turning what was 
Jast cut, and thea shake it all out again. 

At this perioc, the two mowers and the woman procecd to rake 
the first cut hay into what is called a wind-row, and one of the 
men commences with a pitchfork to put it into cocks of about 10 


or 12 stones weight, and between 5 and 6 feet in height, but on no | 





account is a foot permitted lo go upon it, for it cannot be put up | 
too light, neither is it to be roped, for if the weather is calm, a | 
few hours after it is in the cock it will so compact itself, that it will 
uire a very violent wind to overturn it. 
hus, the hay which was cut in the course of the day will be, 
through this mode of treatment, sufficiently dried and secured by 
the evening against any change of weather, which may occur in 
the course of the night, and it will stand exposure to a storm fully 
as well as the hay which is so sadly mismanaged by the improper 
system at present in use. 
So far the process only relates to gétting quit of the redundant 
sap in the herbage, but if the hay gets rain or any adventitious 
moisture, either in working or stacking, it must be carefully dried 








try ; of choice specimens of American ingenuity and skill ; raré 
and valuable domestic productions, natural or artificial ; the deli 
cate and beautiful laudiwork of females ; useful labor-saving ma, 
chines, implements of husbandry, and new models of machinery 
in all their varieties. 

Judges will be appointed to examine all articles offered, and 
the managers will award a gold or silver medal, or a diploma, td 
all articles that may be pronounced by the judges worthy 
reward, 

Articles intended for exhibition, must be delivered on or be. 
fore Wednesday, Septem-ber 13th. 

Arrangements will be made to exhibit, tn operation, any work. 
ing mode's that may be offered, which will render the exhibition 
useful and interesting, and the managers respectfully invite contri: 
butions in this branch. A careful and competent superintendent 
will be appointed to take chare of all models sent for this purpose: 

Board of Managers. 
Stephen Fairbanks, Jos. T. Buckingham, 


James Clark, 
Henry W. Dutton, 
George Darracott, 
Wm. 8. Pendleton, 
Charles A. Wells, 
Henry Bailey, — 
Jonas Chickering, 
Henry H. Barton; 
Thomas Boyd, 
Wm. Uunderwood, 
George G. Smith, 


John Rayner, 
William Adams, 
Uriel Crocker, 
Gardner Greenleaf, 
James L. Homer, 
James Barry, 
Joseph Tilden, 
Ephraim Harrington, 
Joseph Lewis, 
Walter Frost, 
Thomas J. Shelton, 


John G. Rogers. : 
P. S. For any further information ad.dress JAMES L. HO: 
MER, Corresponding Secieta ‘y,- Boston. 
Boston, March 24, 1837. 
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will admit them and Ladies during the Exhibition. 
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New-York, June 15th, 1837. 
HIRD ANNUAL FAIR OF THE MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE OF THE 
CITY OF NEW-YORK. 

The Fair of the Institute will be held at Niblo’s. Garden, + 
commencing Monday, September 25th, 1837. 

To render this exhibition worthy of the arts and of the inge- | 

nity of the Mechanics of our country, the Managers appointed 
to conduct the approaching Fair have determined to make such 
liberal arrangements as will insure to the contributors a fair op- 
portunity of exhibiting their productions to the greatest advan- 
tage. , bed 
The object of Exhibition Fairs is to present to the members 
of the Institute and their fellow citizens who are engaged in the Me- 
chanic Arts, the means of making their skill an: ingeunity 
known in a way no other facilities afford: the many thousands. 
who visit such exhibitions have a much better opportunity of 
judging of the merits ofthe various productions, than they would 
have by a mere verbal or newspaper description, besides the ad- 
vantage of seeing brought together, in one vast collection, the 
products of the skill, ingenuity, and industry of our country. 
- Premiums of Medals, Diplomas, &c. will be awarded for all 
worthy or meritorious articles exhibited, either as it respects su- 
perior workmanship, machinery wherein the operations are new, 
interesting or important, where ingenuity is displayed, or taste 
manifested, and particularly for all new and useful inventions. 

You are respectfully requested to send, for competition or ex- 
hibition, specimens of the articles you manufacture ; and you 
may be assured that the strictest impartiality will be observed in 
the distribution of the Premiums. 

Steam power will be provided for the accommodation of those 
who wish to exhibit Machinery in operation; an experienced 
Superintendant will take charge of this department, and contri- 
butors in this branch are particularly invited to send or bring their 
Machines or models as early as possible, on the 23d September 
that the necessary arrangements may be made in relation to 


AMERICAN GARDENER’S MAGAZINE. 





shafting, puilies, &c. 

The Managers, in conclusion, cannot but express their belief | 
that this Third Fair of the Mechanics’ Institute, will exceed | 
in variety and beauty of disp:ay, all previous exhibitions of the 


kind. 


Wn. Everbe cr, | 
C. Crotius, Jun. | sesecutine Committee. | 

Tuos. Ewsank, | 

Ricuarp Bracaw, J 
N. B. All articles for competition must be delivered to the 
Committee at Niblo’s Garden, on the 23d September. Those 
for exhibition only will be received any day during the Fair, be- | 
fore 10 o’clock A. M. 


. | 

Grorce Bruce, Chair. ) | 
| 

| 


_—— 
RULES AND REGULATIONS. 


1.—The Garden will be opened for the reception of Goods, 
on Saturday, 23d of September, from 6 o’clock A. M. until 9 
o'clock P. M., and it is respectfully urged thet all articles in- 
tended for competition may be se t in early in the day. Those 
articles intended for exhibition only will be received any day 
during the Fair, before the bour of 10 A. M. 

2.—The Fair will open for visitors on Monday, 25th Septem- 
at 10 o’clock A. M., and continue open every day of the exhi- 
bition till 10 o’clock P. M. 

3.—Competent and impartial Judges will be appointed to ex- 
amine all articles presented, and premiums will be awarded on 
all such as shall be declared worthy. 

4.—The Committee on Premiums, and all firms or partner- 
ships in which they may be interested, shall be excluded from } 
competition or the award of any premium. 

5.—All persons depositing aiticles, either for competition o 
exhibition, must attend to have them registered by the Clerk, a 
which time they will receive a certificate, which will be required 
of them when the articles are returned. 

6.—Proof of crigin must be furnished if required, for any 
specimen offered for Premium. 








7.—Depositors will receive a ticket from the Clerk, which 
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8.—Arrangements will be made to exhibit, in operation, all 
working models that may be deposited—contributions in this 
branch are invited—a competent person will take charge of all 
models sent for the above purpose. 

9.—The morning of each day, until fifteen minutes before 10 
o’clock, shall be appropriated exclusively to the Judges. 

10.—Members will receive their tickets of admission by ap 
plying at the Institute Rooms, any time in the week previous to 
and during the exhibition. 

11.—Aill articles offered by Apprentices, will be received, and 
adjudged as the production of Apprentices—they must furnish a 
certificate of name, age, with whom, and _ the time they have 
served as apprentices. 

12.—Articles subject to injury by being handled, should be 
secured in glass cases—and contributors are requested to have 
a person to take charge during the hours of exhibition—in 
the intervals, efficient measures will bé taken to protect pro- 
perty. 

GENERAL COMMITTEE. 

John Ridley, 
Silas B. Simonson, 
Thomas F, Peers, 
Thomas G. Hodgkins, 
George L. Spencer, 
Peter Wemmell, 
Richard Bragaw, 
Ab’m Peitch, 
Wm. H. Hale, 
Wm. J. Mullen; 
James Thomson, 
Abner Mills, 
L. D. Chapin; 
A. Cammeyer, 
Hiram Tupper, 
H. B. Robertson, 
James Thomas; 
H. G. Stetson, 
Ferris OWen, 
N. Berry, 
O. Whittelesey, 


George Bruce, 

John M. Dodd, 
James J. Mapes, 
Thomas Ewbank, 
Wm. Everdell, 

C. Crolius, Jr., 

A. J. Mason, 

Thos. W. Bartholomew, 
A. Storms, 

Wm. Ballard, 

Hlenry Cunningham, 
John Harold; 

Joseph Trench, 

James D. Phyfe, 

John H. Mead, 

John Conroy, 

Jordan L. Mott, 
Samuel Varter, 

George F. Nesbitt, 
Henry Worrall, 

W. B. Worrall, 
James B. Cummings, M. W. Emmons, 
James Frost, J. S. Anderson. 


HE CULTIVATOR, J. Bust, Esq., Edi- 
tor, is published at Albany, Sixteen pages, onee a month, 
at Fifty Cents a year, always in advance. 











and all Useful Discoveries and Improvements inRural 
Affairs,—Edited by C. M. Hovey, and published Monthly, at 
$3 per annum, by Hovey & Co., Cornhill, BostomPand Isreal 
Post, Bowery, New-York. 


DRAWING INSTR™MENTS.—E. & G. W. Blunt, 154 
Water-street, New-York, have received, and offer for sale, 
Drawing Instruments of superior quality, English, French, and 
German Manufacture. 

They have also on hand Levels of superior quality at low 

rices. 
, (<> Orders received at this office for the above Instruments. 


HE NEW-YORK FARVER AND AMERICAN GAR. 
DENER’S MAGAZINE,—Is published semi-monthly, at 
No. 30 Wats-sr., basemant story, at Three Dollars a-year, in 
advance, by D. K. Minor & Geo. C. Scharrrer. 


GEORGE HALI.L.—Information is wanted of George 
Hall of the city of New York, who left Newburgh last September; - 
if this should meet his eye, he will hear ofsomething to his ad. 
vantage, by addressing a letter to his Sister Jane Hall, 46 Oak 
street, New York.—Any information concerning him, will be 
thankfully received by his Brothers and Sisters as above directed. 














HE WESTERN AGRICULTURIST Is published by Ep 
win R. Sexsy,semi-monthly, at Ravenna, Portage County, 
Ohio, at Oue Dollar a year, in advance. ; 
- ll Six copies for Five Dollars, and twelve copies for Ten 
ollars. 
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If any of our citizens, who have’ encountered a: ~ survived || an 


uctive farm, |} 


he storm, desire a comfortable residence on a prod 
in a healthy part of the country, we would invite their a 
to the advertisement of Mr. John White, in thi n 
farms, we have reason to believe, are well w 
GREAT BARGAINS. 

HE subscriber offers for sale 322 

the late Cook & Haner l’arms, on t 
Manlius Centre, in this county —the are st 
through it, on which are three Dw lin, ves, thi 
chard, 200 acres — good improvement 
well calculated for tw« farms. The Erie ca 
and the Syracuse and Uli a Railroad local id beine 
about 20 rods from and parallel wiih the x wrth line, and where i 
to be the first watering place and station from Syracuse for t 
ing in passengers Xc. from Fayetteville, the southern and north 
ern villages, &c. For grain, or gr t! Te 
or Root business, a better 
When this railros id is completed, 
Syracuse, two hours of Utica, af 
arid New-York; indeed, wh : 
Boston to Albany is completed, 
principal eastern cities U pon the 
all these advantages, puthoanitied by flourishing 
competition will always secure on the premises, 
prices for ail its products. This is one of the 
farms in the state. 

Auso, for sale 120 acres 
belween and immediately at the jum 
Oneida Rivers, embracing the !ate 
stand, &c. &c. The meeting of these splendid i 
harbor, the canal—one of the great tras 
thorough fares, to the west, the beauty of 
by a fertile country, indicate ! i fay 
ishing village, or for a residence, tarm: 
pleasure ; * no situation on th bay 
ble—the favorable sp&t for the 
Line Boats—for a pub lic + Se, 1 
where every thing raised can be sold a 

Atso,a farm of 160} acres, 

Chittenango river, and «n the north 

Bridgeport, or “ the Rifts,” two mil 

‘on the northern and sKortest travelled 

hester, cultivated, and the stumps out of ; 
fertile and beautiful land, enough of which may | 
lots in a few years to pay for the whole. A 
gation, at this village, are quite extensive hydi 
—mills, carding and dressing, tannery, store 
schools, &&c. combining to ren ler this a ve ry desir 

ALtso, a valuable Cedar Lot about two and a half miles north 
of Chittenango. 

ALSO, as Agent some very valuable Farms in Onondaga and 
Madison counties. 

The above mentioned sold on hig 
geous terms. Joun Wuite. 

“Syracuse, Onondaga, Co. New-York, June, 1337- 


BALOWER SEEDS—DAIILIAS, 
is a suitable season for sowing annual 
subscriber offers for sale a very extensive 
many that: are new and beautiful, received from Los 
and Amsterdam. Packets of 20 seiect and sho 
inclosed in an envelope, with directions for managem in Sl;a 
collection of 500 sorts, $5. 

Also, Double Dahlias of the most choice varieties, for which a 
separate catalogue is furnished, can be packed to carry to any part 
of the country. 

Also, White Italian Mulberry Seed, Chinese, do French Sugar 
Beet Seed, Mangel Wurzel, Ruta Baga, with a general assort 
ment of seasonable Garden Sceds, growth of the last year. 

GEORGE C. THORBURI 
11 John street, near Broadway. 

(7 Strangers visiting the city are invited to call in the day time 
—the Aviary and Picture Gallery will be found worthy of inspec- 
tion. May—6 
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PRON, OF THE. iF ARME RS REGISTER. 
“~The Farmers is published in monthly numbers! wi 


ctavo pages each, a id neatly cove red, at $5 a year, 


bscribers by sending their names and $20 af 


yr, will receive their copie s for one year, for 
Purchasers of any 5 volumes S (except 
mner. shall have them for $20, 
33 of incnts for subscriptions, which haye 
itte It to ‘the mail, or to the hands of a Post. 
editor, Al mail payments must b¢ 
iw value in Virginia. 
ed by mail, at the proper post offices, 
ed to those subscribers who have com: 


"ecac he 
oi ce 
‘in like me 


fein noies ¢ 
| or al] rf 


pti on is not directed to be discontinued be: 
“the next volume has been published, it 
nuance for another year. Subse riptions 
‘inning of some “volume, and will not 

ion. 
ligaticns of tl ¢ publi sher and subscriber, 
neurre d as soon as the first number of the 
f at time, no discontinuance of sub. 
Nor will a subscription be discotinn. 
while any thing thercon remains due, 

» editor. 

ULTt RISE Is published by Ep. 
semi-monthly, at Ravenna, Portage County, 
year, in ude ance. 

Five Dollars, and twelve copies for Ten 





u’s Yn publics 





ARY.—A publica tion of stands 
d, ubrid; ved, and original, on Agri. 
fie cecnomy, in monthly parts, “by 
cultural Warehouse and Seed 
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53 per annum in advance, 
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te MER, Is published every 
) Dollars per annum if paid in ade 
yed beyond the year. 

tinued at any time, without payment 
e volume which shall have then been 
pleasure of the publishers. 
rs ou business, niust be directed. post 


Publisher, Hallowell, Me. E. Hots, 
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7 FARMER Published by Luraen 
Co., N. Y., Terms. The 

y Saturday, making an annual volume 
ulded a ‘Title page and Index, at thé 
or 2,00 if payiment is made at the time of 


. 
, Genesee 


commence with the volume, Jan. 1, 
No subscription taken for less 


subserilers must 


lf volume, Juiv 1. 


nthly Genesce Farmer is made up of selection 
ublished on the first of each month, coon 


pay er, and pl 


page and Index, an annual volume of 200 pages, at 
rice of Fifty Cents a year, payable always in advance, 
i) FARMER AND GARDENER, This pnblication is 
1c successor to the late American Farmer, and is pubs 
at the N. E. corner of Market and Charles-sts., Balti: 
more, Md., at Five Dollars per annum, payable in advance: 
All subseribers who pay in advance, will be entitled to 50 cents 
worth of any kind of seeds, which will be delivered, or sent, td 


their order. KE. P. Rosmrrs, Esq., Editor, Stnps & Nertson, 


Publis 
ypu “NEW-ENGLAND F. ARMER, Edited by T. G 
FESSENDEN, and published by Josern Brecx & Co., No: 

52 North Marke tstreet, Boston, is published every Wednesday, 
at $3 perannum payable at the end of the year—but those whd 
pay within sixty days of the time of subscribing are entitled to 
a deduction of 5g cents. 

0<- No paper will be sent to a distance wihtout payment being. 
made in advance, 
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